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ERY little even the old 


citizens of the city of * 


New York know of the daily 
reformatory work going on 
within the halls and walls 
of the two imposing struc- 
tures, with their lofty domes, 
standing upon the highly- 
cultivated grounds forming 
the southern extremity of 
Randall’s Island. Strangers 
from over the seas visit the 
House of Refuge, embodied 
in these fine and well-ar- 
ranged buildings, and carry 
away with them the most 
favorable impressions. As 
early as 1832, seven years 
after its establishment, when 
the institution was poorly 
accommodated in the stone 
barracks, which old resi- 
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counsellors and special pris- 
on-commissioners, carefully 
examined its form of disci- 
pline, and made an elaborate 
and favorable report upon it 
to the French Government. 
In 1839 another French ju- 
rist, whose name has become 
identified since with the 
question of juvenile reform, 
Judge de Metz, received an 
inspiration from an exami- 
nation of its reformatory 
processes, which induced 
him to devote the remainder 
of his life to the redemp- 
tion of the young criminals 
and the exposed youth of 
his country. The great in- 
stitution—a little village by 
itself—at Mettray, four miles 
from Tours, with its six or 


dents of the upper part of the city will readily call to mind as stand- | seven hundred détenus, stands now—unless the Prussians have burned 
ing at the junction of the Bloomingdale and Old Post Roads, now a 
portion of Madison Square, De Tocqueville and Beaumont, French 
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it—as the monument of his intelligence and patriotic charity. The 
Reformatory and Refuge Journal, published in London, has presented 
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to its readers several particularly appreciative letters from its English 
correspondents visiting our city, who had been greatly impressed by 
the admirable accommodations and the efficient industrial discipline 
of the House of. Refuge ; and there lies before us, as we write, a two- 
columned)letter to a leading provincial paper, published in St. John’s, 
prepared by a cultivated Scotch clergyman familiar with the British 
measures and institutions for reform, expressing the highest satisfac- 
tion with the 
result. of his 
personal ex- 
amination of 
the New- 
York estab- 
lishment. 

To many, 
if not the ma- 
jority, of our 
city readers, 
its walls are 
simply the en- 
closures of a 
juvenile pris- 
on, and the 
young _per- 
sons within 
them are only 
thought of as 
objects of un- 


mingled pity. PLAY-GROUND, 
They can 
hardly ima- 


gine that young life flows on here with scarcely a consciousness 
of restraint, and expresses its vitality and genuine joyousness in al- 
most every possible form of youthful sport and hilarity. They think 
of its officers simply as jail-keepers, and do not dream of the strong 
family-tie binding the children to their governors and teachers, and 
opening the hearts of the latter with the tenderest interest in behalf of 
their young charges. The inmates of the Refuge, after an absence of 
a few years, visit their old home with the enthusiasm of returning 
children, and fall upon the arms of their teachers often with the 
warmth of a long-absent youth coming into the presence of a beloved 
mother. Incidents full of romance, as they are sometimes the actual 
foundation of it, are constantly occurring. The hero of Melville’s 
South-Sea fictions—“ Omoo” and “‘ Typee "—was a boy of the Refuge, 
and is still living. He is now a worthy member of the Episcopal 
Church in a New-Jersey city. With his rector, he lately dined at the 
House. He 

went from the 





neglected boyhood, is it not fully written among the chronicles of the 
inmates of the House of Refuge ? 

The Sabbath before this paper was written, a wedding occurred at 
the chaplain’s residence—the pleasant brown cottage standing in the 
shadow of the Refuge buildings. A young Swede, without proper 
guardianship, fell into the vices and petty crimes of our street-boys, 
and became as hard and apparently hopeless as any of his associates. 
After spend- 
ing some 
months at the 
Refuge, he 
ran away. He 
was afterward 
heard of in 
the . Peniten- 


tiary. A 
wound, re- 
ceived in a 


street - brawl, 
sent him to 
the Charity 
Hospital. 
Then he came 
to himself ! 
He remem- 
bered his 
friends and 
his opportu- 
nities at the 
Refuge. He 
wrote a touch- 
ing letter to the superintendent, asking the privilege of coming 
back of his own accord and trying its discipline over again. Back 
he came, closing with his own hand its door upon his departure, 
except by the consent of its officers. An opportunity was afforded 
him to complete'a branch of the shoemaking trade, to earn, while an 
inmate of the House, enough to fit him out with a suit of clothes and 
to pay his board a short period in advance. Then, having secured a 
decent boarding-place in the upper part of the city, remunerative 
work was given him, as it is offered to others of this class, by the in- 
stitution contractor, and every day found him regularly at his bench. 
During the period of his connection with the House, a girl froma 
western city in the State was enjoying the instruction of the Refuge 
in the female department. There was occasion enough for her com- 
mittal, and very slight hopes were indulged by her friends of her ever 
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becoming such a person as they could welcome again to their homes. 
She  awak- 
ened the in- 
terest of her 





Refuge, forty 
years ago, 
upon a whal- 
ing - voyage, 
rose to the 
second office 
on shipboard, 
and was for 
many years, 
through sick- 
ness at first, 
a resident, 





teachers, and, 
after months 
of  instrue- 
tion, gave en- 
couraging evi- 
dences that a 
womanly 
modesty and 
a penitent 
purpose to 
live a new life 


high in office, had been 
in one of the awakened. 
Society Isl- After her dis- 
ands. He will charge from 
carry to the PLAY-GROUND, SECOND DIVISION. the Refuge, 
grave with finding _ her- 


him the mar- 

vellous tattooing that covers his body. He relates, with great unction, 
the strange incidents in his eventful life, which the hand and brain of 
the novelist have woven into such entertaining pictures. When he re- 
turned from his long banishment, whither should he go but to one of 
his old managers, Hon. Hugh Maxwell, then United States collector ? 
By him he was introduced to another worthy New-Yorker, Peter 
Cooper, and is to this day in his employment. The history of his 


self for a time 


out of place, and at loss at the moment which way to look for another, 
she turned her steps toward her old home. As she approached the ferry, 
her courage failed her. She had not fully met the reasonable expecta- 
tions of her friends at the Refuge. Would they receive her? She was 
just about to return and bury herself among the unhappy frequenters 
of the streets, when the boat bringing across from the island the work- 
men from their daily tasks, touched the wharf, having on board, among 
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he others, our young Swede. She had There is a marvellous difference in 
seen him, as he had visited the chapel the early social condition of the youth 
at often after his discharge, and she knew reaching the Refuge. Here are litile 
he his story. He also recognized the young parentless boys and girls, the vagrants 
er woman, and soon drew out her purpose of the streets, guilty of petty thicving, 
ys, from her. He dissuaded her from re- with little sense of wrong-doing, through 
es. turning to the city, and offered to find lack of instruction. Here are small 
nd- her a boarding-house and a place for lads from very decent families, who have 
ne service. The offer was accepted. After been drawn into thievish habits by their 
the two or three months’ acquaintance, in street companions. Here are boys and 
he the presence of the brother of the girl, girls whose parents are church-members 
He a young man of fine character and in and well-to-do in worldly affairs, who 
ard good circumstances, who had satisfied were, when they came, the helpless slaves 
in himself as to the habits and prospects of a monomaniacal habit of theft, or an 
en- of both parties, and cordially consented appetite for stimulants, or for sexual in- 
A to the union, promising them all needed dulgence. And here are older boys and 
re- aid hereafter, they were married by the girls than are found in any other houses 
a chaplain of the institution. of refuge in the country—youths who 
wl, The House receives boys, not from have become familiar with a vicious or 
to the city only, but from Long and Staten criminal life, and whose only hope of 
rity Islands, and from the river counties of redemption turns upon the efficiency of 
al. the whole State. The girls’ house—a the Refuge discipline. By the admira- 
me very convenient and pleasant edifice— ble arrangements of the House, the older 
if ! with its separate school-rooms and play- and criminal classes are separated from 
em- grounds, can accommodate two hundred the younger and vagrant. Homes are 
his and fifty. It is the only State institution early found for the latter, where they will 
nd for girls, in New York, but it has never have the best and kindest form of train- 
rtu- been full. It has now less than one FOUNTAIN. ing. By breaking the institution up 
the hundred inmates. Young girls who are into comparatively small classes, under 
He falling into temptation, or exposed to it appropriate officers and teachers, every 
ich- in various portions of the State, are often permitted to go on in a down- | peculiarity among the children is separately studied, and each one 
ing ward career until their vices or crimes become openly manifest, and then | is personally drawn to an affectionate and confidential regard for 
ack they are sent to the county-jail or almshouse, or are permitted to run | some one standing in a paternal or fraternal relation to him. 
ure, away to some large town or city, to keep up the supply of abandoned These youths are all committed here by law for their minority ; 
ded women. The expense of sending a girl from a distant county to the but, unfortunately, the manner in which justice is administered in our 
2 an Refuge is made the common excuse for permitting a perilled child vicinity constantly hinders the managers in the use of a wise discre- 
and to go on to certain ruin without interference. Hundreds of girls, | tion as to the time of discharge, or as to the parties into whose hands 
oda snatched from the jaws of moral death, are now scattered over the they shall be delivered. The great body of the city children, much to 
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fuge, 
her- 
time country, surrounded by happy families, and filling very important posi- | their moral peril, must at an early date be returned to their homes. 
ther, lions as teachers and missionaries, who received almost all their intel- | No warrants in our days stand against the wills of magistrates, and 
ary, lectual and moral culture within the walls of the House of Refuge. | men with political influence command the magistrates. How long 
ecta- They never forget their old home, or hesitate to express their sense | before the community will learn that society and the children them- 
was of obligation for its lessons and its aid in introducing them into a | selves have rights as well as miserable parents and guardians, who 
aters higher and purer social circle. There is no difficulty in finding good | care not for the ignorance or viciousness of the youth, if they can’ 
rork- homes for girls after they have been in the house for twelve or four- | realize a few dollars weekly from his or her earnings ? 
nong teen months. The demand has always been greater than the supply. One important advantage of a large institution is that, without an 
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increased ex- 
pense, per ca- 
pita, first- 
class men can 
be secured 
to fill its very 
delicate and 
responsible 
offices. If the 
poet is born, 
and not made, 
certainly re- 
formatory 
minds are. 
One of the 
chief difficul- 
ties in inau- 
gurating new 
ref ormatory 
enterprises is 
the limited 
supply of the 
right class of 
men to com- 
prehend and 





SOUP-BOILERS. 


administer humane and effi- 
cient systems of discipline. 
The two or three men in the 
Atlantic States, including our 
New-York superintendent, who 
have national reputations for 
their executive and moral abil- 
ities, have been tempted, dur- 
ing the last season, with sala- 
ries double their present remu- 
neration, to transfer their fields 
of labor to the West. In these 
large and carefully-graded in 
stitutions, all the departments 
—health, education, industry, 
and moral instruction — can 
command the services of a 
professional man whose talents 
and culture secure for him the 
respect and confidence of the 
community, as well as emi- 
nently fit him for the exacting 
duties incident to the care and 
training of such a class of 
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young _per- 
sons. The 
success of 
the managers 
of the Refuge 
in filling their 
corps of prin- 
cipal officers 
has been a 
matter of con- 
stant remark 
among both 
American and 
foreign visit- 
ors. 

To secure 
the confi- 
dence of the 
children, and 
win their af- 
fection, to 
make the Ref- 
uge a pleas- 
ant home to 
them, to train 
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WASHING-ROOM. 


them to respond to the trust re- 
posed in them, and to yield a 
cheerful obedience to the requi- 
sitions of the House, are impor- 
tant objects to be earnestly and 
wisely sought for, as inmates 
enter an institution; but when 
these ends are gained, the great 
work of starting a youth in an 
honest form of labor for his 
livelihood, and giving him de- 
fences against the temptations 
he will certainly meet in s0- 
ciety, is but just begun. As 
affording peculiar facilities for 
drawing out these traits of 
character, the opinion among 
the friends of juvenile reform 
has, quite generally of late, 
been disposed to favor an open 
institution in the country with- 
out an enclosing wall. But, 
when these children have beet 
induced to remain quietly upon 
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such unguarded farms, only a short step has been taken toward re- 
form. There is not a lad in the New-York House that could not be 
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SOLING AND HEELING. 


trusted to go to the heart of the city without an officer, when placed 


upon his honor. This is 
constantly done, in the in- 
stance of lads who are 
permitted to attend the 
funeral of a relative ; and, 
in some cases, they re- 
main away two or three 
nights, This trust has 
never been betrayed. The 


Same boy, however, may 


not yet be fitted intel- 
lectually, industrially, or 
morally, for a discharge 
from the House. A young 
man of nineteen, an inmate 
of the Refuge, was placed 
in charge of the ferry-boat, 








FINISHING. 





for a month, during the ab- 
sence of the regular officer. 
He had the supervision of 
eight boys, from six in the 
morning until ten o’clock 
in the evening, with every 
possible facility for escape, 
if he had chosen to avail 
himself of it. He was faith- 
ful to the last. A week, 
however, after the return of 
the ferry captain, he ran 
away! He was brought 
back by the police. No ad- 
ditional surveillance was ex- 
ercised over him, but his 
ambition was roused to a 
better and higher idea of 


aging answer. 
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life and duty. He is a manly farmer in Connecticut now, and is hap- 
pily married. The young woman to whom he was engaged, before 
marriage wrote to the superintendent to learn how much confidence 
she might place in his word and character, and received an encour- 


It will soon be generally discovered that the chief trouble is not in 
the institution, or to be met by the character of its system of discipline, 
whether congregate or family, but that the trying hour is upon the 
discharge of an inmate from either form of restraint. The chief work 


of the managers of such an 
establishment is to start a 
youth fairly in a regular life 
outside of its limits, and to 
watch over him in it until 
established habit gives good 
evidence of a permanent re- 
form. The renowned Ger- 
man family school of Wi-’ 
chern, at Hamburg, has at- 
tained its large percentage 
of reforms, not because it 
is broken up into small 
households, but because of 
the culture and piety of all — 
its officers, the long period 
(five years) during which it 
retains its subjects, its vol- 
untary character, no inmate 
being sent or retained by 


| law, and especially on account of the watch and care exercised over its 


subjects after their discharge—being visited weekly by officers of the 


institution. 


Three great instruments of reformation are relied upon in the 


Refuge : 


I. The School.—The great body of the inmates have either been 
utterly neglected as to school-training, or have been inveterate truants, 
or are of a low order of intellect, requiring special care and effort on 
the part of the teacher. Every day but the Sabbath the children spend 


four hours in as thoroughly- 
appointed rooms, and under 
the tuition of as cultivated 
teachers, as can be found in 
any of the common schools 
of the land. If any child, 


| through deficiency of intel- 
| lect, or for any other cause, 


fails of promotion at the 


| regular periods, he is made 


the subject of special inquiry 


| by the principal. In order 
| to inspire the children to 


improve their opportunities, 


, no inmate is discharged from 
| the House, except by an or- 
| der of court, or to a parent 


who has arranged to send 
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his child to another 
school, until he has 
reached the third 
class, and thus se- 
cured some knowl- 
edge of the rudiments 
of an English educa- 
tion — reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 
The attainments in 
the Refuge schools, in 
the judgment of the 
city stperintendents, 
are fully equal to the 
average of the public 
schools, for the time 
the inmates remain in 
them. 

Still further to 
quicken the mind, and 
to awaken an interest 
in intellectual sub- 
jects, during the winter, about once a fortnight, in the evening, 
addresses are delivered before the assembled inmates and officers, 
in the great chapel hall, by some of the most interesting plat- 
form-speakers of the day, who cheerfully volunteer their services, and 
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in every room, recit- 
ing, in conspicuous 
letters, before the 
overseers and the 
youths, the rights and 
limitations of all par- 
ties. No _ persons 
stand up more sharply 
for their just deserts 
than this class .of 
young persons. For 
these indolent, va- 
grant, inattentive, 
loose - fibred children, 
no discipline for body 
and mind, and even 
for the higher nature, 
is more efficient in 
securing positive and 
permanent results for 
good, than this admi- 
rable system of hon- 


| est, diligent, daily work. The large proportion ef the expense. of 


in every instance have expressed their great personal enjoyment of the | 


occasion. These exercises are varied with readings, recitations, and 
concerts. 

In addition to this, over two thousand volumes have been gathered 
in the school libraries, and large annual additions are constantly made. 

II. Work.—Every day, also, except the Sabbath, every inmate has 
an appointed task. A portion of the girls are employed in the making 
of the boys’ clothes, a part in working upon their own; a company of 
lads have the daily duties of the cooking; a number find work in the 
bakery, and thus acquire a valuable trade; a large body work, during 
the summer, in the garden and upon the farm—the physical condition 
of the inmates being considered in the allotment of the form of labor. 
The great body of inmates are engaged upon different kinds of produc- 
tive employment, which will be of immediate practical service to them 
upon their discharge—manufacturing of ladies’ shoes, wire-work, and 
hoop-skirts. Every child has a task arranged according to his age, 
strength, and time of training—arranged not by the contractor, who 
supplies capital and carries on without risk to the institution the busi- 
ness, but by the superintendent. No workman employed for the in- 
struction of the inmates can administer the slightest discipline. An 
officer of the House, in each shop, is alone intrusted with this. A 
framed copy of the regulations, under which work is performed, hangs 
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maintaining the institution, which is secured by the industry of the 
inmates, is one of the smallest beneficial results flowing from it. 

The most interesting feature connected with the industrial training 
afforded by the Refuge has already been alluded to in one of the in- 
cidents related. It was found that a large class of lads were certain 
to return to the city after their discharge, even if placed upon farms 
in the country. They had been previously connected with street- 
gangs of young thieves and burglars, and were quite sure to fall back 
into their ranks again, and to be forced, even if not readily won, into 
their old criminal life. They would be returned two or three times 
to the Refuge, and ultimately revolve between the Penitentiary and 
State-prison. The favorable result attained in the experiment with 
the young man whose marriage we have related, suggested a broader 
application of the plan. Through the hearty codperation of the con- 
tractor, who enters personally into full sympathy with the great ob- 
jects aimed at by the institution, arrangements were made by which 
a certain number at a time of the maturer boys could be fully in- 
structed in a trade, and, after a period, receive, in addition to the 
amount paid for their labor to the House, a weekly stipend. At a 
definite date, if the boy’s conduct and acquirements justified the step, 
with a good suit of clothes and a small sum of money, he was to be 
discharged, and permitted to return to daily labor in the shop with 
the usual journeyman’s wages. The result has been interesting and 
satisfactory in the extreme. Nearly a score of young men, that 
seemed inevitably predestined to a criminal life, are now earning good 
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daily wages, living regular lives, and contributing to the support of 
their friends. One young man who had been discharged from the 
Refuge, and found it difficult to keep himself from vicious compan- 
ions, deliberately stole a garment from a store-door, informed the po- 





FIRST DIVISION, GIRLS. 


liceman of the act, and requested the magistrate to return him to the 
House. He has been for a year discharged, is one of the most reg- 
ular daily workmen in the shop, has united with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and brought already two or three others into 
the Association with him. One lad greatly excited the sympathies of 
the superintendent. His father was a drunkard, abused his mother, 
and finally had her committed to the work-house. She begged the son, 
when released herself from confinement, to obtain his discharge, and 
come out and provide for her. He resisted her importunity until he 
had learned his trade, and secured nearly fifty dollars. Just at that 
moment, his father having deserted his home again, the landlord 
turned her out upon the sidewalk with her four little children, with- 
out shelter or food. Then the boy went to her, and provided com- 
fortable rooms for the family, returning every morning to his work. 








DORMITORY. 


GIRLS’ 


Finally his father came back, and quite humbly begged admission into 
the home again. The boy induced him to sign the pledge, relating | 
the story of it to the superintendent of the Refuge with most touch- | 
ing pathos. The father said to him: “ We will change places. You 








shall be the head of the family; for you have done more for it than I 
have, and I will do just as you say.” One cannot listen, without 
being deeply moved, to the simple recital of the present comfort which 
has followed the frightful misery in this rescued boy’s home. 

A lad of quite remarkable intellectual qualities had been returned 
three times to the House. He fell at once, each time upon his dis- 
charge, into the hands of a gang of reckless fellows, who, knowing 
his weakness, would ply him with liquor until he was their help- 
less victim. When he returned, some time since, to his home, being 
once more discharged, in a fine new suit, he came upon his mother 
just as she was going out of the house. He called her “ Mother.” 
She turned, but did not recognize him. He uttered her nathe again. 
The voice was too familiar for a mistake. She led him to the street- 
lamp, as it was evening, and looked him all over. 

“Ts it possible that you are my Patrick ?” she inquired, with un- 
feigned surprise, and fell upon his neck. 

His trade, his large weekly compensation, his daily call to the shop 
under the shadow of the old Refuge, with God’s blessing, afford a 
sufficient defence against the solicitations of his former companions, 
although he boards in his old home in the centre of his former 
haunts. 

With an adequate expansion of this system, there is every proba- 
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bility that a large proportion of these youths, who have heretofore 
been considered hopeless, may be saved, and be transformed into 
wholesome citizens and honest producers. 

Ill. Moral and Religious Training.—To obviate as far as possible 
corporal punishment, a system bas been arranged, which, from the 
first, addresses the strongest desires of the inmate. His behavior 
and progress in school and in the shop, and his general conduct, are 
made to become the measure of his restraint in the House. If he ob- 
tains and retains a badge of good conduct everywhere for a given pe- 
riod, and reaches the third class in school, he is assured of his dis- 
charge. This badge becomes a matter of supreme importance to 
him, and, that he may be impressed with the absolute justice of his 
discipline, it can only be changed by the highest officers of the institu- 
tion. No corporal punishment is so effective in its operation as the 
action of this self-occasioned and self-administered corrective. Every 
loss of an honorable badge adds an additional period to the time of 
detention in the Refuge. Every inmate can answer at once the ques- 
tion, “ How long before you can be discharged from the House?” 
A better form of moral discipline could hardly be devised. 

A religious instructor, in the form of a chaplain, is a regular officer 


| of the institution, and an occupant of a pleasant cottage upon the 


grounds. In addition to his Sabbath duties, his daily intercourse with 
the inmates, and evening prayers, he delivers a weekly lecture before 
the officers, visits the homes of the children, and the places where 
they have been indentured in the country. No sectarian religious. in- 
struction is given. All religious denominations, with one exception, 


| heartily unite on the common ground of revealed religion as inter- 
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preted from the Holy Scriptures. For that portion of the religious 
community unable to harmonize upen such a basis, with remarkable 
generosity a special provision is made out of the public treasury. 
Every Roman Catholic parent or guardian can demand that his child 
or ward be sent to the Protectory in Westchester, and our Catholic 
magistrates are far from being reluctant to anticipate this request as 
long as the large capacity of that institution admits of any additions. 
There the instruction is purely sectarian. Certainly it is a small 
privilege for our earnest Catholic friends to permit, what they now 
only reluctantly submit to until such time as the Legislature shall ac- 
cede to their often-preferred request to Romanize the Refuge, that 
one institution of reform shall remain unsectarian, teaching to its 
subjects “pure and undefiled religion” as the “truth is in Jesus,” 
without prejudicing the young détenus against any denominational 
forms or opinions. Subjects are always transferred to the Protectory 
upon the request of parents, and the incorrigible inmates of that in- 
stitution are often transferred to the House of Refuge. The Sabbath 
services, attended nearly every Lord’s-day by many of the parents of 
the children and by visitors from the city and country, are affecting 
in the extreme, and the moral and religious results of the Sabbath 
and of the daily religious instruction are constantly apparent. 

We have not mentioned recreations and amusements. These, of 








SKIRT-MAKING. 


course, are indispensable, and should have a large space in the 
discipline of young persons. Im addition to generous portions of 
every secular day devoted to the most robust and manly out- 
door sports, from one to three hours can be, and are, with large 
numbers, daily redeemed from the period allotted to labor by an 
early accomplishment of the appointed task. Every public holiday 
is duly celebrated with appropriate exercises, with special games, 
with pantomimic and dramatic performances, and with particular ani- 
mation in the culinary department of the House. A brass band 
among the inmates also adds its rousing notes to their holiday pleas- 
ures. Food and clothing are made the special study of the intelli- 
gent physician who daily visits the House and watches over its hy- 
gienic as well as its sanitary condition. 

Such, then, at the end of a half century, is the New-York House 
of Refuge. It opened January 1, 1825, with eight children, and it 
has had since, at one time, one thousand and twenty within its halls. 
Its average this year has been about seven hundred. There have been 
connected with it from the beginning nearly fourteen thousand in- 
mates. All similar institutions in the country have sprung from its 
sowing. It never was in a more efficient condition or administered 
with more vigor than at present. Only an Omniscient Mind can 


measure the good that it is and has been accomplishing. 
B. K. Perce. 
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CHAPTER IOUT OF THE DUSK. 


T was drawing toward the close of a soft November day, some 
thirty years ago, when the sound of children’s merry laughter 
burst suddenly into the quiet garden of a quiet house, situated on the 
outskirts of the moderately-sized village of Tallahoma, in the populous 
and wealthy county of Lagrange. The sun had gone down, leaving 
behind him broken masses of gorgeously-tinted clouds, which were 
forming themselves into fanciful shapes of mountains and castles, 
while over the distant landscape the brooding haze of the Indian 
summer began to melt into the deeper purple of the gloaming; and 
the peculiar coolness that betokens coming frost, to make itself 
perceptibly felt in the pearly atmosphere. It was only the first of the 
month, and as yet but few of the trees had shed their leaves. The 
russet of the oaks, the pale yellow of the elms, the burning scarlet 
of the maples, and the vivid gold of the chestnuts, were all in their 
glory, and formed a bright autumnal background for the sober house 
which overshadowed the blooming garden, and the noisy groups that 
were scampering up and down its paths. 
Very noisy groups they were; and yet their noise did not seem 
at all disturbing to a young girl who had followed them out, and 


| stood leaning over the low garden-gate, while they played hide-and- 


seek among the rose-bushes. Perhaps this noise had grown an accus- 
tomed thing to her ears, as a great deal of it was her daily portion; 
or, perhaps, she liked children well enough to like even this their 


| most disagreeable attribute—a conclusion devoutly to be wished by 


| personal gifts. 





all interested in her welfare, since Fate had made of her that much- 
tried being, a governess. At all events she did not heed it in the 
least. The worse than Mohawk yells of uproarious Dick, the squab- 
bling of Jack and Katy, the indignant remonstrances of elder Sara, 
and even the lifting up of baby Nelly’s voice in injured weeping, 
were all unnoticed by their young teacher, who kept her eyes stead- 
ily fastened on the distant horizon, where the line of dark woods 
melted into the hazy atmosphere, and the pale-blue smoke curled up- 
ward from several unseen chimneys. Not that Miss Tresham did 
not hear the various disturbances. But, even in the school-room, she 
ignored a great deal, for peace’ sake ; and, once out of that durance 
vile, she left the children much to themselves—giving them, in’ unim- 
portant matters, that blessed freedom of conduct and speech which 
no human creature is too young or too ignorant to appreciate. 

She was a stately creature, this Katharine Tresham ; and one of 
the women who possess a power of attraction quite apart from 
Her face was not a beautiful one, by any means; 
yet few beautiful faces pleased either so well or so long as this, 
notwithstanding its faults. Thegray eyes were very clear and honest 
in their glance, but there was none of the sunny gleam of violet orbs,, 
or the dusky splendor which dwells in dark ones; the complexion 
was very fair and pure, but rather pale, unless some quick emotion 
or pleasurable excitement, sent a clear carmine glow to the cheeks; 
the nose was straight and delicate, but not in the least classical; 
and, if the mouth was all that a mouth could or should be, the un- 
usual squareness of the chin gave a finish to the face that was far 
from adding to its symmetry. Still, no one could deny that Miss Tresh- 
am was handsome—handsome in a very striking and aristocratic 
style—that her hands and feet were irreproachable in size and shape, 
that her lithe, slender figure was so well developed that not even an 
artist could have wished for it a pound of flesh either more or less; 
and that she carried herself with a very distinguished manner. Most 
women, looking in their mirror at a face so fair and a form so noble, 
would have been tempted to murmur at the fate which had dealt with 
them so hardly; but this was the one point wherein Katharine 
Tresham proved herself something more than mediocre. She did not 
indulge any vain regrets, or still more vain aspirations; she did not 
mourn any withered hopes, or bewail any blighted existence: but she 
took life as she found it, and bore its burden with a courage as cheer- 
ful as it was patient. Her employers were always kind and consider- 
ate, the children were warmly attached to her, she was beyond the 
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reach of storms that had once beat very roughly on her head; and as 
her disposition—a disposition more to be prized than gold or precious 
stones—was eminently one of content, she furled her sails, and 
rested quietly in the pleasant haven into which she had drifted, where 
the sea was smooth beneath, and the sky was bright above her. No 
genius, the reader will perceive ; no unsatisfied yearning being, full of 
repressed passion and morbid longings; only a brave, bright young 
gentlewoman, who was Christian enough to be sati<fied that God knew 
what was best for her; who took the good He gave, with grateful 
heart, and rarely murmured at the ill. 

She was leaning over the gate now, softly singing to herself a 
verse of song, and gazing over the scene before her, with eyes that 
took in and enjoyed all its beauty. But, after a while, the children 
began a game very near, and sent their shouts ringing through the 
clear autumn air, with such hearty good-will, that the young govern- 
ess was fain to put wider space between herself and their merriment. 
So she turned away, and began pacing up and down a sheltered walk 
—a walk bounded on one side by the garden-fence and a hedge of 
Cherokee rose, on the other by tall gooseberry-bushes. A bright-red 
glow of the flaming western sky fell over her as she moved to and 
fro, lighting up her rich brown hair, her clear, bright eyes, and her 
tall, slender figure, and making a very attractive picture of youth and 
grace, in the midst of the lovely autumn scene. At length, she drew 
a small volume from her pocket and began toread. Thirty years ago. 
Tennyson’s fame was yet young—not so young, however, but that 
even in the backwoods of America, men had heard his name; and 
the girl who paced up and down the garden on that soft Indian sum- 
mer evening, was steeping her soul in the beauty and music of those 
early poems which no after-efforts can ever supplant in our hearts. 
Enthralled in the sweeping rhythm, it was rather hard to be sud- 
denly recalled to commonplace reality by a child’s eager, uplifted 
voice. 

“ Miss Tresham, Miss Tresham !” sounded the cry, “ Look, oh, look, 
what a pretty horse Mr. Annesley’s on! May I—please—may I ask 
him to give me a ride?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Miss Tresham, speaking with great 
decision, but without looking up from her book. “Katy, you know 
your mother forbade your ever again asking Mr. Annesley for a 
ride.” 

“ But she did not forbid her taking a ride if Mr. Annesley asked 
her, did she?” said a gay voice; and the next moment there appeared 
at the end of Katharine’s walk, between the Cherokee hedge and the 
gooseberry - bushes, a slender, handsome young cavalier, in riding- 
boots and spurs, who stood with Katy mounted triumphantly on his 
shoulder, one tiny hand clutching nervously at his coat-collar, and 
her blond ringlets falling in a golden shower upon his crisp dark 
curls, 


“No, I don’t think she forbade that,” Katharine replied, looking , 


up with a smile, whether merely of recognition, or of welcome also, 
it was hard to say. “But indeed you are spoiling that child dread- 
fully, Mr. Annesley! She never sees you that she does not expect 
some marked attention, and almost breaks her heart when you do not 
notice her.” 

“And dol ever fail to notice her—when I see her?” asked he, 
swinging Katy to the ground, and coming nearer to Katharine—seem- 
ing, at the same time, to bring sunshine with him in his hazel eyes 
and brilliant smile. “I am sure I am always very attentive—am I 
not, my little coquette ? ” 

The little coquette said “ Yes,” very promptly; but Miss Tresham 
shook her head. 

“It seems I must refresh Katy’s memory,” she said. ‘“ You would 
scarcely believe that the other afternoon-—last week some time, I be- 
lieve it was—she cried all the way home because you passed her 


. Without notice, when you were accompanying two ladies down the 


village street. It was vain to reason with her—both her mother and 
myself tried argument unavailingly—and she sobbed herself to sleep 
that night in profound disdain of bread and milk, or even bread and 
jam, for supper.” 

“T remember the afternoon,” said the young cavalier, a little con- 
fusedly. “I was riding with my sister and a friend of hers. But Katy 
cannot say that I did not speak to her.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t!” said Katy, eagerly, forgetting her contrary 
assertion of the moment before. “You spoke to Miss Tresham, but 
not like you always do—and you didn’t notice me at all.” 








“ You shall have a ride this evening to pay for :t, then,” said he; 
“and I will be more careful in future. Miss Vernon’s horse was 
rather unmanageable, and occupied all my attention. She does not 
know how to ride as well as you will when you are grown.” 

“Ts she ’fraid?” asked Katy, with great interest. 

“ Very much afraid,” he answered. 

Then he turned to Miss Tresham, and asked if she would not come 
and look at his new horse. 

“So you have another new horse?” she said, smiling. “ Of 
course, I will come and look at him. You know horses are my weak- 
ness, and—oh ! he is a beauty!” 

“Ts he not?” responded her companion, pleased with her burst 
of enthusiasm. “I was sure you would admire him.—Soh! Donald! 
Steady, boy!” 

They had approached the gate, and were leaning over it together, 
while the horse, which was fastened outside, began to move a little 
restlessly at sight of his master. 

“ Look at him!” said that master, eagerly. “ Did you ever see a 
more symmetrical form? And his head—is it not superbly set on the 
shoulders ? ” 

“ He is a paragon,” said Katharine, playfully. ‘ And—he is not 
dangerous, is he, Mr. Annesley ?—I must go and speak to him.” 

“ He is as gentle as a greyhound,” said Annesley, opening the gate 
for her to pass out. “I only wish—” 

But what he wished was left in doubt; for he paused abruptly, 
while Katharine went up to the paragon, and patted his straight nose 
and his glossy, satin neck, calling him many pet-names in her clear, 
young voice. 

“What an intelligent eye he has!” she cried, suddenly, “I 
really believe he understands all Iam saying to him. Mr. Annesley, 
what is his name ?” 

“ Donald is his name; but I do not like it.” 

“Donald? No; it is not good at all; it is not suggestive in the 
least ; and it is not pretty either. He deserves a beautiful name.” 

“ Give him one, then,” said Annesley, quickly. “ He will be only 
too proud to own you as a sponsor. I have no aptitude whatever for 
such things, and my horses are usually ‘the bay’ and ‘the sorrel’ to 
their dying-day.” 

“T thought you were more imaginative,” said Katharine, absently. 
“Ts he fleet?” she went on, still looking at the horse. 

“ He is like the wind, or the lightning.” . 

“Ts he? Then I will give you a name for him at once. 
Iiderim.” 

“Tiderim? You mean—” 

“The sobriquet of Bajazet, of course. 
ning,’ you know. Will it do?” 

“Tt is excellent,” he answered, as, indeed, he would have answered 
to any thing whatever of her suggestion. “From this moment, 
Donald dies, and Ilderim rises like a phenix from his ashes.—Soh! 
Steady, sir!” 

For, arching his handsome neck like a bow, the new-made Ilderim 
began pawing the earth so energetically with his fore-foot that he 
made Katharine beat a hasty retreat. 

“ What a racer he would make!” she cried, suddenly. 
what you intend him for?” 

“ Why, no; I had not thought of it,” he replied. ‘I was merely 
attracted by his beauty, and thought myself lucky to get him.” 

“Lucky!” she repeated, looking up at him with a smile. “ Most 
people are lucky when Fortune has never said them nay in any one 
desire of their hearts. I suppose you never wished for any thing in 
your life without obtaining it.” 

Standing there in the soft, purple dusk, with one arm thrown over 
his horse’s arched neck, with an unconscious grace in the careless 
attitude, a suppressed eagerness in the handsome face, and a chivalric 
deference in the uncovered head, it was not hard to believe this—not 
hard, indeed, to tell that here was one of those to whom had fallen 
the purple and fine linen of a world which gives to others only serge ; 
one of those to whom its wealth fame, its love and pleasure, came, 
as it were, by right divine, and w wand then flash across the 
path of our work-day lives, and make our twilight seem more dun by 
contrast with their own radiant sunshine. 

“Yes, I have been very fortunate all my life,” he answered, more 
gravely than Katharine’s gay tone seemed to warrant; “‘but the future 
may overbalance the past, and you may give me my first lesson in de- 
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nial this very afternoon. I mean to ask a favor of you after a 


while.” 

“T hope it is one that I may be able to grant,” she said, quietly. 
“ But you know my opinion on that subject.” 

“That friendship is best kept free from favors?—yes. But I 
should like to convince you how wrong that is. I should like to make 
you believe that real friendship never hesitates either to give or accept 
a favor.” 

“Don’t try,” she said, lightly; “ you might fail, and that would 
not be pleasant tu one who has never known failure. I will grant you 
this much, however—that, where friendship exists between two people 
of equal position, they may afford to meet each other half-way in the 
matter of favors ; but, where one occupies the worldly vantage-ground, 
it is not well for the other to accept benefits which may assume the 
weight of obligations.” 

She spoke very calmly; but a hot, red flush mounted swiftly to 
the brow of her listener. He made one hasty step forward, and then 
fell back again, irritating Ilderim very much by the unintentional jerk 
of his rein. 

“ Why do you say such things ? why do you take such a tone about 
yourself?” he cried, with a sharp accent of reproach in his voice. 
“ You of all women! It is grievously wrong to yourself! 
more grievously wrong to me!” 

“And why should I not look truth in the face?” she asked, 
gravely. “To say that I am not your social equal means nothing 
that either you or I need blush to acknowledge. It is merely a con- 
ventional accident, and does not even touch the other ground, the 
personal ground on which we meet—meet, I am glad to think, as 
friends. That you are Mr. Annesley of Annesdale, of gentle blood and 
almost princely estate, is a mere chance of fortune; and that I am 
Katharine Tresham, governess, who teaches Mr. Marks’s children for 
six hundred dollars a year, is equally a ebance. I am of the Old 
World, you know. Perhaps that is the reason why these things seem 
to me at once a matter of course and a matter of small moment.” 

The young republican by name, the young aristocrat by race and 
nature, looked at her in wistful silence for a moment. 

“Yet you think of them far more than we do,” he said, at length. 

“ Because I have been trained to do so,” she answered, moving 
toward the half-open gate, “‘and, perhaps I ought also to add, because 
I am unfortunately very proud—much ‘too proud to care whence I 
came.’ You see I have not forgotten that apprenticeship to the con- 
ventionalities which I served when I spent a year as governess in 
England—a year I would not live over again for untold wealth.” 

“But that was in England. You are in America now, thank 
God!” 

“ Yes,” she answered, with an arch gleam in her eyes, “I am in 
America now—America, where I am theoretically supposed to be the 
equal in all points of any among your county gentry—we will say, for 
instance, that lovely Miss Vernon. What would she think, do you 
suppose, if you suggested that she should call on Mrs. Marks’s gov- 
erness ’—But poor little Katy! See how downcast she is looking! 
She evidently thinks you have forgotten all about her ride.” 

“T have not, though,” said Annesley, half absently; and, looking 
up, he beckoned Katy to come to him. 

The little girl gladly obeyed. She had left her companions to their 
play, and had been leaning wistfully against the gate, pushing back 
her bright curls, so as to see what was going on outside, and longing 
for the signal that was so slow in coming. When, at last, it did come, 
she bounded forward, and stood impatiently beside the horse, while 
Annesley gathered up the reins and sprang into the saddle. He bent 
down and lifted her from the ground to a seat before him, made her 
kiss her hand to the governess, and they were off, the child’s short 
dress fluttering in the evening breeze as they cantered down the road 
and out of sight. 

Katharine watched them, with a strange sort of yearning in her 
eyes. Perhaps she was thinking how pleasant it would be to ride 
down that road, under its crimson and golden woods, in the lovely 
autumn dusk, with a crescent moon faintly gleaming above the still 
tinted west, and such a stately and gallant escort by her side as he 
who had just passed from her sight. Perhaps she thought of those to 
whom such pleasure was common, and—even the best-disciplined of 
us will sometimes do such things—contrasted her own life with theirs. 
Perhaps she remembered that scene of last week, to which she had 
alluded—the two elegant ladies in their sweeping habits and waving 


It is even, 





plumes, the curvetting horses, the flashing bits and jewelled whips, 
the young cavalier, and the golden sunshine streaming over all, while 
she plodded by in the dust and shadow. Perhaps she wondered if 
this dust and shadow were henceforth to be her portion; or per- 
haps she thought of a time when the sunshine had slept on her path 
too, when kind eyes and loving tones had followed her, when life had 
seemed for a short while the fair and pleasant thing which it never 
seems to any long, when a young girl who bore her name had smiled 
and talked and jested beneath the waving palms of a distant tropic 
island, and when—but her thoughts went no further than this. It 
was only Mrs. Marks’s governess who turned abruptly from the gate, 
and, with a resolute compression of the lips, that brought lines too 
hard for so young a face, began the same pacing up and down the 
walk that had been interrupted half an hour before. It was not long 
before she was interrupted again, for Mr. Annesley did not give Katy 
a very extended ride. Ilderim was brought up before the garden- 
gate once more, and Katy, flushed, smiling, yet regretful, lowered to 
the ground. Then Mr. Annesley sprang off also ; but this time he did 
not fasten his horse to the iron staple so conveniently placed in a large 
elm-tree near by. Probably something in Katharine’s face warned 
him not to do so—he was very quickly sensitive to any change in that 
face. At all events, he kept the rein over his arm, and, uncovering 
as he advanced, spoke, half apologetically : 

“T am going in a moment, Miss Tresham, but—you know I told 
you I had a favor to ask of you. The evening is so lovely, I am sure 
you will not mind a few minutes longer in the open air.” 

“Yes, the evening is very lovely, but rather cool,” answered 
Katharine, in a tone which was cool also; “and I cannot promise to 
make it more than a few minutes, Mr. Annesley, for Mrs. Marks ex- 
pects me to see that the children come in before nightfall.” 

“T did not know that you were the children’s nurse as well as 
their governess,” he said, somewhat hastily. 

“There you are right,” she answered, quietly. 
obey their nurse very well, and they do obey me. 
devolved upon me—and it is not a very irksome one. 
none that pressed more heavily.” 

The young man leaned forward over the closed gate which divided 
them. 

“ And I wish to Heaven,” he said, passionately, “ that I could make 
your life what it should be!” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“Now, that is very kind, but not very wise. There is One 
who knows what is best for us; and you might spoil the whole 
aim and intention of my life, if you went te work to improve 
it after your own device. Really, I am very well content with it as 


“But they don’t 
So this duty has 
I wish I had 


itis. You must not let that foolish speech make you think other- 
wise.” 
“Content! How can you possibly be content with such occupa- 


tion, such surroundings, such compan—” 

“ Hush !” she said, quickly ; for several small listeners had grown 
tired of their game, and drawn near. “ It is all very pleasant—some- 
times I think too pleasant, to last long. But you said you had some- 
thing you wished to ask me.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “TI wish to ask you—well, for one thing, 
why you will never let me do any thing to make your life more en- 
durable ?” 

“ You do a great deal,” she replied, a sudden cordial light spring- 
ing into her eyes and making them beautiful. ‘“ You do more than 
any one has ever done before in—oh, such a long time! Do you 
think I am ungrateful for the books and papers, the flowers and music 
that brighten my life so much? Can you imagine I do not see how 
much more generous you would be if I could allow it? Surely, Mr. 
Annesley, you do not think that I have so many friends, or receive so 
much kindness, but that I feel this in my heart of hearts.’ 

“Then grant me one favor,” he said, impulsively. ‘ Promise to 
give me one pleasure, which will be the greatest I have ever 
known.” 

“T cannot promise in the dark. What is it?” 

“Tt is not much—to you, that is. Only that you honor Ilderim by 
riding him.” 

Katharine drew back a step in her surprise. 

“Mr. Annesley, you are surely jesting! Ride Ilderim!” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a desperate attempt at nonchalance ; “ ride 
Iiderim—why not? You cannot say you would not like it; and I 
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only bought him because I thought how well he would suit you. And 
—Miss Tresham, pray do not refuse me this my first request!” 

Katharine was silent fora moment. Not that she had a thought 
of yielding to any thing so inadmissible as what he asked ; but simply 
because she was touched by the desire to give her pleasure, which was 
so delicately veiled. “ How kind he is!” she thought, “and yet, poor 
fellow, how foolish!” Annesley, who had begun to feel uncomforta- 
ble at her long silence, was certainly relieved, but yet more surprised, 
when she suddenly held out her hand to him. 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “ You are so good—so kind! 
But, then, you know it is impossible.” 

The action was only one of frank gratitude; but the next instant 
she was sorry for having given way to it. Very sorry indeed, when, 
glancing up, she saw that a carriage had approached unperceived by 
them, and was passing by, while several pairs of eyes looked curiously 
from the windows at this way-side scene. Katharine drew back her 
hand hastily, and a shying movement of Ilderim made Annesley turn 
at the same moment. Thus they both looked full at the equipage, 
which, truth to tell, was rather a strange one for that road, at that 
hour. 

Not that the equipage in itself was at all remarkable—only a dusty 
travelling-carriage, with two worn-out horses, a cross-looking driver, 
a large trunk behind, and numerous boxes on the driver’s seat and 
under his legs. But the fact that it was leaving the village at such an 
hour, that the road was a retired one, only leading to several country- 
houses, and to a town distant some forty miles, and that the faces 
which looked forth from it were totally unknown, conspjred to make its 
unexpected advent surprising. Strangers did not often come to Talla- 
homa ; and when they did, it was generally in the stage-coach, and they 
ordered supper at the “ Tallahoma Hotel,” and went to bed like orderly 
and ordinary mortals. These travellers plainly intended to do neither ; 
and they certainly did not seem very ordinary. The only outside pas- 
sengers were the driver, who, as before mentioned, looked very cross, 
and a small spaniel, who looked very tired and patient. But three 
faces were gazing from the inside, when Katharine with haste drew 
back her hand, and Annesley turned round. The first that attracted 
their notice was one which would have claimed attention anywhere, or 
from anybody. A hollow, attenuated face, with features so finely 
marked that they stood out like pure Greek chiselling, and eyes so 
large and dark that they seemed shedding a flood of light over every 
thing on which they rested, was partially revealed under a black bon- 
net and heavy crape veil, and showed itself for a minute only—sink- 
ing back out of sight immediately. The two others kept their posi- 
tions, and were hardly less remarkable—hardly less remarkable, that 
is, to Tallahoma sight; for one was a beautiful bold-eyed boy who 
was staring with all his might, and hugging closely a small monkey; 
the other a woman whom Katharine at once recognized as a French 
bonne, in the usual dress of her class. It was a very brief gaze that 
the two parties interchanged as the carriage moved by, and rumbled 
away in the dusk. As it disappeared, the eager little voices of the 
children standing around Katharine found utterance. 

“O Miss Tresham, did you see the monkey ?” 

“ Miss Tresham, did you see the little boy ?” 

“Miss Tresham, wasn’t that a pretty lady?” 

“Miss Tresham, how funny the little dog looked!” 

“Dog! you’re crazy! It was a monkey!” 

“Tt wasn’t no such thing! It was a dog! 

“ And didn’t I see the monkey? Silly!” 

“ You're a silly yourself, sir! Miss Tresham, wasn’t it a dog ?” 

“Hush, children,” said Miss Tresham, in her governess tone. 
“There were a dog and monkey both.” Then she turned to Annes- 
ley.. “Who can they possibly be ?” 

He shook his head. “I have no idea, Strangers, evidently; but 
where they can be coming from, or where going, at this hour, I can’t 
tell.” 

“ And such strangers! They would not be extraordinary objects 
on a French or Italian highway; but in this remote corner of the 
world, they are rather astonishing. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “rather astonishing.” But it was obvious 
that they had made but a momentary impression on him, for he turned 
at once to the subject that had been interrupted by their appearance. 
“Miss Tresham, seriously, is there any reason why you should not 
give me this great pleasure ?” 

“ There are many reasons, Mr. Annesley,” answered Miss Tresham, 
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gravely. “ But I have only time to give you one at present, and with 
that you must be content—by doing as you wish, I should make my- 
self the object of countless remarks; and I might probably in the 
end lose my situation. That would be paying rather dearly for a ride, 
even on Ilderim. Thank you again, though; and now, good-by.” 

The young man looked at her in the waning light with a passion 
of resolve in his eyes. “ You will not think of this?” he asked. 
“You will not even give me time to try and change your resolu- 
tion?” 

“T am sorry to say that I can do neither,” she answered, a little 
coldly. “It is late, and I must really go—and so ought you, for that 
matter, since Annesdale is five miles off. Here! let me return your 
‘Tennyson.’ I have enjoyed it so much.” 

He received the volume, and thrust it carelessly into his pocket ; 
then, while drawing on his gloves, he said : 

“T have received a packet of new books to-day ; may I bring you 
some, when I come again? There are one or two I am sure you will 
like.” 

“Then bring me one or two—not more,” she said, laughing. 
“Poor Mrs. Marks must not be frightened by another such imposing 
sight as those dozen volumes you sent the other day. Bring some 
poetry, please. Formerly I did not care much for poetry; now I like 
it—I suppose because my life is so very prosaic. Once more, good- 
by.” 

“Good-by,” he echoed. 

He vaulted on Ilderim, rode away a few steps, wheeled suddenly, 
came back, and leaned out of his saddle toward the gate where Kath- 
arine was still standing. 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you,” he said, “that I am not at all dis- 
couraged. You may yet ride Ilderim, and I may yet thank you formy 
first denial.” 

With this, and before she could answer, he was gone. 


_— 


CHAPTER II.—MR. WARWICK’S GHOST. 


Miss TresHam remained standing in the place where Mr. Annesley 
had left her, for a minute or two, gazing with slightly-knitted brows 
after his vanishing figure ; then she turned, and told the children that 
it was time to go in. 

“Tt is cold,” she said, with a little shiver; “and I don’t think 
there is any use in looking for your father. Since he has not come 
already, he is not likely to be here for an hour yet.” 

“We'll have to wait a long time for supper, then,” remarked one 
small murmurer ; but that was all. 

The legion knew better than to offer any open signs of disobe- 
dience to their chief; and, although discontent was rife among them, 
they followed her to the house. 

A flight of steps led from a side-piazza down to the garden, and 
across this piazza a flood of cheerful light was already streaming 
from two windows and a gluss door which opened upon it. 

“Why, papa’s here already!” cried Katy, who had bounded up 
the steps before any one else and taken an observation through the 
window. ‘ Papa’s here already! Where did he come from?” 

Then the door flew open with a sudden burst, and the merry little 
crowd rushed pell-mell into the room. 

A very pleasant room it was, with a sparkling, light-wood fire on 
the hearth, and a well-set table in the middle of the floor—a room 
abounding in comfort but lacking in luxury, and with little or no evi- 
dence of what are called refined tastes. That is, there were few books 
visible, and they were chiefly of an unused kind. No pictures except- 
ing some ugly daubs supposed to be family portraits, and not even a 
vase to hold the royal flowers blooming by in such prodigal profusion. 
The aspect of the place proclaimed substantial ease, nothing more. 
There were comfortable chairs, and one or two chintz-cushioned 
couches ; there were various tables, with carved legs and bright-red 
covers; there was a glowering mahogany sideboard, there was a 
pretty little work-stand that stood in a niche near the fireplace, and 
there was a clock on the mantel that told the quarters with remorse- 
less exactitude. But the proprietors of the apartment were plain 
people, of no fashionable pretension, and still less fashionable ambi- 
tion—people who were “in business,” and were not asha of the 
fact; who were well-to-do in the world now, but who hdd known a 
hard struggle before becoming so- who were of the best morals, but 
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of moderate culture; and who, while they were always glad of social 
advancement and social recognition, never went out of their way to 
seek either—people, in short, who were types of the best portion of 
the middle class—the portion that is neither hopelessly vulgar nor ab- 
surdly aspiring—and who, in consequence of sturdily respecting their 
own dignity, were universally respected by those above as by those 
below them on Fortune’s ladder. 

The head of the household, Richard Marks, had begun life as a 
very small tradesman, and it may readily be conceived that the man 
who sold coffee by the pound, and calico by the yard, across a village 
counter, was scarcely able to command, or even hope for, any very 
exalted social elevation. Yet social elevation of a certain sort came 
with time—as it comes to all men who trust less to fortune than to 
their own endeavor. To his diligence and energy, and to the scrupu- 
lous honesty which made all men recognize his word to be as good as 
his bond, Richard Marks owed at last an assured competency and an 
honorable, even an enviable, position among his fellow-townsmen. To 
these things he owed it that the most aristocratic gentlemen of his 
native county were proud to hold out the hand of friendship, not 
patronage, to him; and that, after many years of hard labor, he was 
now resting on his oars as cashier and virtual controller of the one 
bank which did all the monetary business of Lagrange County. 

His wife, although the daughter of a gentleman—if a spendthrift 
insolvent deserves the name—had sunk so easily to the social level of 
her husband that those among her friends and acquaintances who still 
spoke of her as “ Bessie Warwick,” were forced to explain the obvious 
fact as best they could. 

“She never had much sense,” they would say, “and certainly no 
great amount of refinement—though she was so pretty—pretty in a 
certain style, that is; and then she inherited low tastes, no doubt. 
Her mother was shockingly common, if you remember. It was his mar- 
riage that ruined Arnold Warwick—at least his friends always said so.” 

But, notwithstanding this unflattering opinion, Mrs. Marks cer- 
tainly proved that she had found her right place in the world as helper 
of a good man’s upward career. The best of wives and mothers— 
yet, like most best of wives and mothers, apt at times to become a 
little tiresome, especially if she once began the circumstantial history 
of Dick’s dreadful accident when he fell and broke his collar-bone, or 
how little Katy whooped through an entire summer with whooping- 
cough. But a sensible and kind-hearted woman with all that; one of 
the large class of women of whom the world knows little, and hears 
nothing ; who are not remarkable either for beauty or mental capa- 
city; but who fill their own position in the world better than a Lady 
Blessington or a Madame de Staél could do it for them; who live a 
life all pure and blameless in the domestic relations, and who at last 
go down to the grave leaving in the hearts of their children a good 
example and a fragrant memory. 

In her own way, too, Mrs. Marks was a good business-woman ; and 
the only time in her life that she had acted without due foresight and 
deliberation was in the matter of engaging a governess for her chil- 
dren. She had accompanied her husband on a short business-visit to 
Charleston some two years previous to this autumn evening, and 
while there met Katharine Tresham. 

The young foreigner, who had but lately landed, was entirely alone 
in the strange city; and something in her refined, ladylike appear- 
ance, together with her deep-mourning dress, touched the kind heart 
of the elder woman. They were boarders in the same house, and, 
when she heard that Katharine was anxious to procure a situation as 
teacher, that she could give good English and West-Indian references, 
and that she would much prefer the country to any city as a residence, 
Mrs. Marks’s mind was at once made up. She did not even wait to 
consult her husband; she made her an offer on the spot, and it was 
gratefully accepted. 

“Indeed, my dear, I could not help it!” she afterward humbly 
confided to her lord. “ It seemed so pitiful to see such a pretty young 
thing entirely alone ; and then, you know, the children learn nothing 
at all at school. You said yourself that Mr. Watson was good for 
nothing but to dvink whiskey and pay attention to Lucy Smith.” 

“TI did say so,” Mr. Marks replied, “ but are you sure, Bessie, that 
your new friend will be worth much more? I don’t mean, of course, 
that she will drink whiskey or pay attention to Lucy Smith ; but, after 
all, there may be worse things than that. What does she engage to 
teach the children, and what are her terms ?” 

“She engages to teach the children—well, every thing that is 





usually taught, I suppose,” answered Mrs. Marks, a little vaguely ; 
“and, as to her terms, she does not seem to know very much about 
them herself. She taught one year in England, and received forty 
pounds—that is all she knows.” 

“Why, that is a little less than two hundred dollars,” said Mr, 
Marks, opening his honesteyes. “ Teachers must be plenty over there 
at that rate. Poor thing! [I'll tell you what we'll do, Bessie. She is 
a nice-looking girl, and there’ll be no harm in trying her. We will 
offer her four hundred dollars, and take her for one year.” 

So it was settled; and so Katharine Tresham came to Lagrange. 

At the end of the year her employers requested her to remain, and 
Mr. Marks voluntarily raised her salary. The children had improved 
so rapidly that Mr. Watson would not have recognized his quondam 
pupils ; and the bright, even temper of the young governess made her 
presence in the house a kind of moral sunshine. Altogether, as Mrs. 
Marks was accustomed to declare, she could not have been so exactly 
suited by anybody else in.the world; and she would have had no pos- 
sible fault to find with Miss Tresham if—there is an if to every thing 
earthly—she had been an orthodox member of that religious denomina- 
tion to which Mrs. Marks herself belonged. But, dreadful to relate, 
Miss Tresham was that strange off-shoot of iniquity, in the eyes of 
Tallahoma, a blind and bigoted Papist. She had given Mrs. Marks: 
fair warning of that fact before their engagement was concluded. 

“There is one thing I must mention,” she said. “I am a Catholic. 
I know that most Protestants are very much prejudiced against the 
faith, and don’t care to admit Catholics into their households. If this 
is the case with yourself, we will not say any thing more about the 
proposed engagement.” 

But Mrs. Marks, although very much staggered by the informa- 
tion, replied : 

“My dear, I don’t see that it makes any difference. You will be 
uncomfortable, I am afraid, for there is no Romish church in Talla- 
homa; but, as far as I am concerned, I—I suppose we are all Chris- 
tians.” 

When the young governess followed her noisy charges into the sit- 
ting-room, a pleasant-looking woman glanced up and smiled from her 
seat by the work-table, while a much older man, with gray hair and 
frank blue eyes, gave her a hearty greeting. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Tresham. How do you and the little ones 
come on ?—Well, Nelly, can you spell ‘ ab,’ yet ?” 

“Spell it, Nelly, for your father,” said Miss Tresham, smiling. 
“She knew it to-day, sir; but I am afraid that hanging head doesn’t 
say much for her recollection of it now.” 

“ Speak up, little woman,” said her father, lifting the shame-faced 
scholar to a place on his knee. “Speak up—and I'll give you a six- 
pence.” 

But bashfulness or ignorance continuing to hold the little wom- 
an’s tongue, Jack and Katy, tempted by the promise of the six- 
pence, burst out with the spelling of the word desired, and were re- 
warded by being informed that the offer was not intended for irregular 
claimants. 

“T tell you what I will do, though,” said the indulgent father, 
seeing the disappointment legible on their faces. “ Nelly must have 
her sixpence—but another shall be found for the first one who brings 
me the mail from your Uncle John’s coat-pocket.” 

“Ts this mail-day ?” asked Katharine, looking up. “Then why 
did you not bring it yourself, sir?” 

“ Because I have been in the country on business, and didn’t come 
through town on my way home,” answered Mr. Marks, good-humor- 
edly. “Iwish Warwick would come along! I want my papers—and I 
expect you want your letters, Miss Kate.” 

“Letters!” the governess repeated. “I thought you knew that I 
never receive any letters. There is nobody that I care to hear from. 
Indeed, the worst luck that could befall me would be a letter—unless 
it came from Father Martin.” 

Father Martin was the priest of Saxford, a somewhat larger town 
than Tallahoma, boasting a small Catholic chapel, to which she went 
occasionally for ghostly shriving—and it was certainly true that his 
rare letters were the only ones that had ever come to Katharine Tresh- 
am, since she first set foot on the soil of America. Nor did she ever 
write any that were not addressed to him. She seemed to have sev- 
ered every link that bound her to her former life, and, save in a few 
general particulars, her present friends knew no more of that life 
than if she had not broken their bread for the period of two years. 
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“ John is very late to-night,” said Mrs. Marks, glancing up at the 
clock, as if it was its fault that the waffles were burning in the kitch- 
en. “I really think we need not wait for him any longer. Some 
troublesome man has kept him, and he always begs me not to wait.— 
Sara, go to the door and tell Judy to send in supper.” 

Sara obeyed ; and, the next minute, two mulatto boys began bring- 
ing in plates of biscuit and waffles. Then came some broiled par- 
tridges, the tempting odor of which caused Mr. Marks to look round 
with interest. 

“ By George! that is delightful to a hungry man! Wheredid you 
get such fine birds, Bessie?” 

“They were brought this morning, with Mr. Annesley’s compli- 
ments,” answered Mrs. Marks, rising and going to the head of the 
table. “Sent to me, the boy said—you have forgotten the cream, 
Tom—but I expect Miss Katharine knows more about them than I 
do.” 

Miss Katharine smiled slightly, but without the least tincture of 
embarrassment. “How could I possibly know about them?” she 
asked. “I saw Mr. Annesley this afternoon—did I tell you that he 
gave Katy a ride ?—but I assure you he did not hint that even one of 
the partridges was intended-for me. You will spare me one, though 
—won’t you, Mr. Marks?” 

In the clatter of plates and knives which followed, a step crossing 
the piazza outside was unheard; and when the door suddenly opened, 
Katy was the first one to observe it. She sprang forward witha cry of 
“ Uncle John! ”—a cry the eagerness of which was more for the let- 
ters in Uncle John’s pocket, and the promised sixpence from her fa- 
ther, than for the every-day presence of Uncle John himself. 

The new-comer surrendered the letters to the quick little fingers 
that dived at once into his pocket, watched the payment of the six- 
pence, with a smile, and then walked to the fireplace and sat down, 
while Mrs. Marks sent out a requisition for hot coffee. 

“ Never mind about that, Bessie,” he said, in rather a tired tone. 
“ What is on the table will do well enough. I only want to get a little 
warm before moving again—it is quite cool to-night.” 

“ What on earth made you so late?” asked his sister. 

“ Business,” answered Mr. Warwick, briefly. Then he sank back 
into his chair, and into silence. 

It was not an ordinary face, by any means, across which the fire- 
light played so fitfully—no more an ordinary face than John War- 
wick was an ordinary man. There was little beauty in it; and that 
little was more the beauty of expression than of feature; not much 
grace of outline or delicacy of coloring. But there was force of will 
and power of thought; there was a keen habit of observation, and 
sometimes there was an almost womanly gentleness—the latter not ha- 
bitual nor often to be seen, but coming occasionally to melt the eyes 
and soften the mouth, around which some hard lines lay dormant. 
Take it all in all, a face so full of moral and intellectual strength that 
the wonder grew how this man could possibly be brother to the pretty 
commonplace woman who sat at the head of Richard Marks’s table. 
Yet her brother he undoubtedly was; and, if Mrs. Marks loved her 
husband with all her heart, she certainly reverenced her brother with 
all her soul—for in him all the gentlemanhood of the father stood 
confessed, without the father’s weakness or the father’s vice. He it 
was who had raised their name from the mire where it had fallen, and 
given it once more an honorable rank. He it was who had claimed 
his birthright of social position, and placed his foot, when that foot 
was yet young, upon the place his father had forfeited. Men already 
forgot the poor drunkard who had ruined others as well as himself, 
and only remembered that “‘ Mr. Warwick is decidedly our most rising 
lawyer.” Indeed, they had long since begun to be very proud of him 
in Lagrange, to put him forward on all public occasions, and prophesy 
great future advancement for him. 

The hot coffee came, and Mrs. Marks announced its arrival to 
her brother; but he did not move. He seemed, indeed, so deeply 
sunk in thought as not to hear her; and it was Mr. Marks’s brisk 
tones that roused him at last. 

“What's the matter, Warwick, that you sit there staring in the 
fire, instead of coming to supper? I hope you haven’t heard bad news 
of any kind?” . 

“Bad news!” repeated Mr. Warwick, looking up with a start. 
“Why, of course not.—Did you say the coffee was ready, Bessie? I 
beg your pardon, but I did not hear you.” 

He rose as he spoke and came to the table. The light thus falling 





for the first time upon his face, some change there attracted the atten- 
tion even of the children. 

“ Unky, you’ve got a bad headache, haven’t you?” inquired wom- 
anly little Sara, by whom he sat down. 

“Unky, Jack says you’ve seen a ghost!” cried Katy, with her 
mouth full, despite an angry “ You hush!” and a push under the 
table from Jack. 

And Mrs. Marks herself said, “What is the matter, John? You 
look pale.” 

“ Nothing is the matter, excepting that I have hada hard day’s 
work, and am tired,” he answered. Then, catching the gaze of a pair 
of eyes opposite him, he added, “‘ Do I look so shockingly, Miss Tresh- 
ham, as to merit all this?” 

“You look as if your day’s work had been a very hard one,”’ said 
Miss Tresham. “ That is all, I think.” 

“*T don’t know,” said his sister, doubtfully. 
tain that is all?” 

‘Not quite,” he answered, with a flitting smile. 
in his conjecture—I have seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” 

“A ghost, Bessie. 
church-yard.” 

“My dear John, please recollect that I don’t like such things 
talked of before the children.” 

“Oh, there is no rawhead and bloody bones in this,” said Mr. War- 
wick, glancing round at the various pairs of eyes that stared at him 
from over various mugs of bread and milk. ‘“ The ghost was not even 
dressed in white, Katy—what do you think of that ?” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t a real ghost, then,” said Katy, breathlessly. 

“Yes it was, though—Come, Marks, put down your paper, and 
guess whose ghost I saw this afternoon.” 

Mr. Marks laid down his paper as requested ; but confessed him- 
self unable to imagine, unless (with a sly glance at the children) it 
was that of old Mrs. Packham, who was buried about a fortnight be- 
fore. 

But Mr. Warwick shook his head. It was not old Mrs. Packham, 
he said ; but somebody who had gone away at least twenty years be- 
fore ; somebody whom they all had known. And then he told his 
sistér to guess. Whereupon, after much consideration, Mrs. Marks 
inquired if it could possibly have been that wild son of old Joe Wil- 
liams, who ran away ever so many years ago, and had never been 
heard of since. At which Mr. Warwick shook his head yet more im- 
patiently. 

“Then tell us who it was,” said she. 

And Katharine was struck by a husky tone in the lawyer’s voice 
as he answered— 

“*T have seen Pauline Morton!” 


“John, are you cer- 


“Jack was right 


As veritable a ghost as ever came out of a 
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WAS in the middle of a troubled dream about the price of gold 

when Effie gave me a little pinch and woke me: 

“Do you hear that noise ?” 

“ What noise? Where?” 

“T think somebody is trying to open a window.” 

I raised my head in the attitude of a listener for a moment, out of 
mere politeness. 

“Nonsense! it’s rats; you know the house is full of them. Or, it 
may be the wind rattling the casement. It would bea convenience, 
my dear, if I could be allowed to sleep through one night without 
being disturbed by thieves and hobgoblins.” 

I spoke rapidly, and in no very gentle tone. I am nota cross 
man. Irepeat the assertion with emphasis. I am only a little in- 
clined to dyspepsia at times, and my business affairs were just then 
all in a muddle. 

Our house was an old-fashioned castle of a building, which stood 
in the centre of a half-acre lot. It was in the very heart of the fast- 
est city on this continent, The grounds were filled with flowers, and 
shrubbery, and peas, and beans, and pumpkin-vines, and cucumbers. 
On every side of the old mansion were verandas, and side-entrances, 
and low windows, which must have looked inviting to the members 
of the light-fingered fraternity. My wife had suggested to me once 
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or twice that the fastenings on both doors and windows were time- 
worn and insecure, and I had responded by promising to hirea tinker 
by the day. I never wanted to have her think about such things, par- 
ticularly when she ought to be getting her rest, because it left little 
white circles round her pretty eyes. 

I was having some such thoughts in my mind, when there came a 
vivid flash of lightning, followed by a clap of thunder, which set the 
house quivering on its foundation. At the same instant my well- 
toned ears caught another sound, like the breaking of a pane of 
glass. I sprang out of bed and peered through the half-closed shut- 
ter into the yard below. It was pitch dark, and of course I saw noth- 
ing. A few rain-drops spattered in my face. I hit my head against 
the gas-burner as I turned to go to the other window. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Effie, in a sleepy voice. 

“That is what I am trying to find out.” 

“ Don’t bother yourself, Cynic, I presume it is a mouse in the co- 
logne bottle, or a cat in the chimney.” 

Another flash of lightning revealed to my startled vision the figure 
of a man darting under the barberry-bush. 

“Effie! Effie! give me my pistol, quick!” 

Alas! It was in the bottom of a trunk in the attic, and the key 
was on a ring with seventeen other keys, in a box in the china closet 
in the dining-room. Effie has an opinion of her own about having a 
place for every thing, and keeping every thing in its place. Just then 
there came a loud nervous knocking at our chamber door. I opened 
it promptly, and found our cook, Lizzie, outside, in a state of mortal 
terror. 

She screamed her information. All the burglars on the block must 
have heard what she said. Her room was in the wing on the ground 
floor. Her window opened out on a veranda. When she awoke, a 
man was just in the act of stepping inside. She started to fly from 
the room and he made a quick movement as if to catch hold of her. 
She escaped him, but in the passage by the laundry she passed 
another window which a man was at work trying to open. 

“So there are two of them!” exclaimed Effie. 

“Three! I saw one myself on this side of the house at the same 
moment,” I replied. 

“ Are you sure, Cynic? You know Fido is often hopping about 
the yard.” 

“ Halloa! What's all this?” cried my wife’s brother, Jerry, who 
occupied the room with the arched ceiling on the opposite side of the 
hall from our own. 

“ Burglars!” I responded. “ Come down with us and help chase 
them out.” 

** Have you pistols?” 

“Yes, but not at hand. We can pelt them with chairs and crock- 
ery.” 

“T am your man.” 

He lighted his gas, and so did I mine. We dressed ourselves and 
went for Hilldragon, who slept in the wing directly over the cook’s 
room. 

Of course the rascals had had plenty of time to make their wills 
and take a journey to Salt Lake, while we were preparing for battle. 
We went down-stairs and found the coast clear. They had been 
there, though, that was plain enough; the fastening of Lizzie’s win- 
dow had been cut with a very sharp instrument, and one of my hills 
of beans had been robbed of its pole to make a support for the sash. 
The fellow’s tracks were on the carpet. The shutter had been taken 
from the window in the passage, and that fastening broken. One of 
the panes of glass in the great north outer door had been broken, and 
a man’s hand had slipped back the bolts. 

We were safe, however, and so was a considerable sum of money 
which I had brought home with me, because I was too late for the 
bank. 

We did not sleep any more that night. During the next and the 
following days we discussed the subject pretty effectually. Effie rec- 
ommended new locks and fastenings, but I was of the opinion that I 
should be doing the community good service by picking off a regi- 
ment or two of housebreakers. I exhumed my pistol, loaded it, and 
kept it under my pillow. I bought one for Hilldragon, and gave him 
some private instructions in respect to its use. I provided Jerry with 
a sword-cane that once belonged to my grandfather, and Lizzie was 
ordered to throw a water-proof round her, and come noiselessly to our 
room on the first approach of danger. 





“But don’t you know that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place?” asked Effie. 

“We shall see.” I must confess that I was rather desirous that 
the burglars should come back. Effie meanwhile grew pale and thin. 
I think she was afraid I might kill some member of the household 
with my shooter. 

“ You certainly will not fire until you have asked who it is, will 
you, Cynic?” 

“Maybe not. But I sha’n’t have many words with the wretches, 
If they don’t want to get shot, they must not be caught prowling 
around my house on dark nights.” 

“ But the baby might have the croup or swallow the match-safe, 
and then nurse would have to run through the halls.” 

“T am not blood-thirsty enough to want to kill her; don’t get ex. 
cited unnecessarily.” 

We did not have to wait always for the crisis. It came sure and 
swift. It was hardly two weeks after our first scare when the events 
occurred which make my hair stand on end to relate—it was always a 
trifle stiff, and I part it in the middle. 

Tt was another stormy night. Signs and shutters banged and clat- 
tered. I was wakeful. I must have had a premonition of mischief. 
Ah! what was that? Yes; I was certain that I heard a door latched 
or unlatched somewhere not far distant. 

“Effie,” I whispered, jumping up. 

“ Well, dear, what is it?” 

“Somebody’s in the house; don’t make a noise, for your life!” 

“T do wish the thieves and hobgoblins would let me sleep till 
morning,” and she turned over without manifesting the least apparent 
interest in the matter. I found afterward that she had slid my pistol 
down between the sheets where I could not reach it easily. 

I opened the door into the hall and listened. A step! Yes. It 
was approaching, stealthily. Nearer, nearer, and more near. I could 
almost feel the villain’s breath in my face. I banged the door together 
and rushed for my pistol. 

“ Where is it?” I asked, excitedly. 

“ You had better see who the person is, Cynic. Perhaps it is one 
of the servants,” and not finding me eager to ask the first question in 
the catechism, Effie went herself to the door before I had time to say 
“ Jack Robinson.” 

“Tt is me, madame,” replied the well-known voice of Hilldragon, 
in a strange whisper. “There is something going on in the house. 
There has been a gentle wee bit of a knocking right in my floor, for 
an hour a’most. It goes tap, tap, tap, just three times, then stops 
awhile. I thought it was spirits and didn’t like to make much of a stir, 
but finally I kinder thought to myself they would be in more respecta- 
ble business than bothering round that way, and I grew to suspicion- 
ing that the house was broken into.” 

Effie threw her wrapper about her and proposed to go to Hilldrag- 
on’s room, and listen for herself. I went too, a trifle dumfounded by 
my wife’s exhibition of common-sense bravery. Sure enough, we 
heard the rapping, there was no delusion about that. 

“This is over Lizzie’s room. She must be in some trouble,” said 
Effie. 

“Tt cannot be Lizzie, for the raps are in the floor unmistakably. 
She never could reach the top of her room.” 

“T will go down and see,” said Effie. 

“Oh, no! not you! The house may be full of concealed demons. 
Stay quietly in your room, and I will manage this business.” 

We spoke in softest whispers. It was but the work of a moment 
to organize my army. I was captain-general, Jerry was aide-de-camp, 
and Hilldragon was high private. Effie insisted upon bringing up the 
rear, to look after the killed and wounded. 

We put on our coats, that we might not be. seen so readily in the 
dark. My orders were: 

“ Single out your man, and take steady aim.” 

It was a silent, solemn, ghostly procession that started out on 
that midnight march. Step, step, step, along the corridor, carefully, 
creakingly down the stairs, through the long north hall to the west 
wing of the building, each and every one of us in breathless dread 
of dire calamity. I was conscious of an intense longing for those 
peaceful days when my blood was not so stirred with the hope of 
shooting a burglar. I was foremost, and might encounter one at any 
moment, and what if he should kill me instead of I him! who would 
comfort my widow and fatherless ones ? 
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: There was a squeak in the floor under my feet, and I jumped back- 

ward into Jerry’s arms. The shock gave him a retrograde impetus, 
and he rested in the bosom of Hilldragon. The latter individual re- 
sisted manfully, but was obliged in the end to fall back, hitting his 
brawny elbow against Effie’s face. 

I regained my equilibrium and we moved on. Before Lizzie’s 
door we halted and hearkened. All was still as the grave. Five min- 
utes, ten minutes, twelve and one-half minutes—then we heard, dis- 
tinctly, three knocks. 

I quaked from the crown of my head to the sole of my feet. But 
my presence of mind forsook me not. I ordered Hilldragon to fix his 
eyes upon the window in the far end of the room, and fire immedi- 
ately if a shadow should come between. I stationed Jerry with his 
uplifted cane a little to my right, for the purpose of knocking down 
any similar apparition. 

“ Let me speak to Lizzie,” said Effie, laying hold of my arm. Be- 
fore I could reply she had -pronounced the girl’s name with her lips 
close to the key-hole. 

There was a stifled sob within. “‘ Oh, Mrs. Croaker, help me. They 
have fastened me up and are all over the house stealing every titing, 
and I can’t get uprstairs to tell you.” 

A council of war decided on bursting open the door ; therefore, we 
three masculines ran against it with all our united force, and it yielded 
without.a struggle. Lizzie stood on the bureau. She had been waked 
by some unaccountable noise, and in trying to open her door found 
herself a prisoner. Not daring to scream, she had patiently and per- 
sistently applied herself to knocking on the wall over her head. Effie 
took her up-stairs and we commenced a vigorous and thorough search 
for the enemy. We went into all the pantries and felt round under 
the shelves. We groped behind sofas and under beds. We uncovered 
stoves, and explored in soot and ashes. We took out registers, and 
probed the furnace-pipes. In short, we examined every possible and 
impossible place, and lastly struck a light. 

Every thing was just as it had been left the night before. The 
windows and doors were fastened, and the shutters closed as usual. 

“Who could have locked that girl into her room?” asked Jerry, 
just before we disbanded. 

“Oh, I can tell you,” said Effie, leaning over the balustrade. 
“There is no lock on her door, nothing but a small bolt inside. She 
must have got frightened, and, in her excitement, pushed it the wrong 
way, and imagined the rest.” 

We laughed a little among ourselves. 

The next day I invested in a stock of hardware, had the house 
made as secure as possible against intrusions from without, returned 
my pistol to Effie for safe-keeping, and myself to my old habits. The 


burglars have not visited us since. 
M. J. Lame. 





FOREIGN ENGLISH. 


T OOD ridicules an offensive class of English tourists, who, hav- 

ing “‘ dohe” the Rhine and made the tour of Germany, “ bore 
and Germanize us like so many flutes—who have been at Cologne, 
and at Koéln, and at Colon; at Cob-Longs and Coblence; at Swang 


Gwar and at Saint Go-er; at Bonn, at Bone, and at Bong.” But this 
sarcasm—chiefly resting upon a matter of pronunciation after all—is 
unjust. The luckless traveller who has seen and heard his own ver- 
nacular and inharmonious English tongue clipped and tortured upon 
the rack of the German, is altogether excusable if he fail to master 
the Jch, and the diphthongal @, and the guttural g of the Teuton dia- 
lects. To mispronounce German proper names is a sin venial in the 
eyes of the fair-minded critic—especially if the sinner be an English- 
speaking person—for is it not a legitimate act of reprisal for a bar- 
barous travesty like the following formal notice, conspicuously dis- 
played, in large type, in the chambers of one of the principal hotels 
in Wiesbaden, directly above the bell-pull of the “ annunciator ?” 


‘Wanting one of the domestics, one must put the finger upon that 
white button. Leaving once finger long there it is merked by a stroke 
(—), less long by a point.” 


It was a considerate act of the Wiesbaden innkeeper to enlighten 
his guests concerning the proper use of the signals of the house, even 


- mouldering castles of the lovely Rhine. 





in such pigeon-English as this. The meaning of the notification was 
clear. The definition was precise. One finger only was to be placed 
“upon that white button;” the diameter of the button being one- 
quarter of an inch, it would have been difficult to apply more than 
one finger at one time. The continued pressure of one’s (or “ once”) 
finger produced a telegraphic signal in the form of a horizontal line 
at the other extremity of the wire. Observe how neatly a knowledge 
of this fact is conveyed: “ It is merked bya stroke.” Nothing could 
be clearer, except that perhaps there is some degree of confusion in 
the use of the little word “it.” Does “it” refer to the stroke, to 
the finger, or to the button? However, as the machine was musical 
and rapid in its operation, the clipped style of the explanatory card 
did not materially signify. 

A larger variety of funny renderings of English is to be found in 
a little volume entitled ‘“‘ The Legends of the Rhine, from Basle to 
Rotterdam,” than in any other current work of its size. This book 
was published in Mayence last year, in the form of an 18mo of some- 
thing over three hundred pages, and, in its English dress, was in- 
tended for the use of Rhenish tourists—English or American—who 
desired to know the traditions that people the rugged crags and 
The author of this unique 
production is Herr Kiefer; the translator,one Garnham. Both these 
gentlemen have performed their work admirably—the author, in crys- 
tallizing the old legends of the Mouse Tower, the Seven Sisters, the 
Foot on the Wall, the Treasure-Seeker, the Brothers, and the other 
weirdnesses of that region; and the translator, in his peculiar and 
ambitious flights toward the mastery of a foreign tongue. 

The legendary tales contained in the volume are preceded by an 
English version of Stolterfoth’s poem, “ Rhine-Life,” presented in this 
singular guise : 

“‘ On the Rhine blooms fine life! 
From the Destruction’s Dust, 
The Ancestors’ spirits strife, 
Which long were the Graves’ rust; 
And Songs there resound 
With harmonious stream, 
In the spirit again found, 
And again must I dream. 


Soon speak Ore, Stone, and Wine, 
Of the strange past Times, 
Sometimes talk the folk on Rhine 
Of the fabulous old Rhymes. 

We inherited many traditions, 
And ever believe anew, 

Who ventures useless additions: 
Or asks if they are really true?” 


The legend of “ The Devil’s Ladder,” at the Castle of Lorch, is 
the story of a beautiful maiden, Gerlinde, kidnapped by a gnome, and 
rescued, through the timely aid of good fairies, by a valiant knight, 
to whom, as a matter of course, she is subsequently married. This 
legend, the narration of which occupies eleven printed pages, gives 
our translator a magnificent opportunity. The picturesque incidents 
of the story carry him away; plain prose fails to give adequate ex- 
pression to the emotions inspired by the romantic tale; and, there- 
fore, he often “drops into poetry,” like Dickens’s queer little old 
man. 

The story runs to this effect: Gilgen, an old knight, sitting silent 
and absorbed in his Castle of Lorch, “ the ruins of which one sees not 
far from Assmannshausen,” reviews the stirring scenes of his life, and 
laments the “ unsuccess”’ of his hazardous enterprises. A professor 
of the black art has just left him, promising a future revelation 
of the place wherein to find a hidden treasure. The weather is 
rough. The wind howls around the towers and bastions of the castle. 
The weather-vane creaks, and the clouds hurry past. All Nature 
“seems to be in revolution.” At the height of this disturbance of 
the elements a messenger breaks in upon the reverie of the knight to 
announce the arrival of “a strange little man,” who has imperiously 
demanded a night’s lodging in the castle. The meditative knight, 
rousing himself with an effort, goes forth to receive his visitor. The 
sprite whom he encounters is pictured in choice and ringing metre: 

“ A dwarf scarcely six span tall, 
In scarlet-colored garment, 


Flowing over his sheulders as a pall, 
The gray-locked hair seemed to torment. 


* A small yellow cap, in tassels rich, 
First narrow, then wide, as a pear, 
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Ascended almost like a crown, which 
The deeply-feared brow seemed to bear. 


“ He twirled a small staff in the air, 
And unintelligibly talked— 
Appearing a Being of precipice rare, 
As if from deep ravine he walked.” 

This dwarfish Being, “of precipice rare,” gives sudden and rare 
offence to the knight, for he is an “inimical gnome,” against whose 
machinations Gilgen has been warned. Refreshment and shelter are 
refused; hard words are passed; and then doors and windows are 
fast shut and barred; and forth into the darkness and the tempest 
speeds the fiend. Then the catastrophe. 

On the following day, returning from the hunt, Knight Gilgen 
misses his daughter, the fair Gerlinde. In his absence, three dwarfs, 
in red mantles, suddenly appearing in the castle, have seized the 
maiden and led her captive to an inaccessible mountain-fastness on 
the cone of Kedrich. There the furious father, giving hot chase, dis- 
covers her ; but afar off—he, helpless to release her; she, unable to go 
to him. The fiend, grinning in triumphant hate, sends down the de- 
fiant shout: “ This is the reward for your hospitality!” The good 
knight, beside himself with grief and rage, seeks to hew a way up 
the face of the granite rock, but the hard stone resists all his efforts, 
and in despair he turns for aid to the hermit from whom he had lately 
parted. The aid of magic power again invoked, an incantation cere- 
mony is performed, the magician chanting such weird lines as these: 


“ The on Kedrick living gnomen 
A knight's child have stolen ; 


Oh, help with your whole might, 
You master of the midnight! 
Thee a pair of owls bring I you, 
And a goat as sacrifice true!" 

A brave “ black knight, and horse as black,” are brought to the 
rescue by the skill of the wise man, and the good Knight Ruthelm 
immediately proceeds to qualify himself to become Knight Gilgen’s 
son-in-law. By the aid of the friendly magician another company of 
elves appears, and “ the chiefest and tallest” of them announces that 
they are about to “ build the ladder” with which to scale the cliff. 
“ Directly the dwarfs hastened into the wood ; then began carpenting, 
hammering, sawing, and cutting.” In a twinkling a gigantic ladder 
leans against the steep wall of the rock; up mounts the adventurous 
knight, wearing upon his finger a talismanic ring, the gift of the magi- 
cian, by the turning of which he is to repel the assaults of the foul 
fiends. A fierce battle ensues, and the maiden is rescued. This 
happy ending is described by the translator in the following fashion : 

“Soon the adventurer saw a crystal palace, before which stood 
two red gnomes, evidently should have stood as sentinels, but for- 
tunately had fallen asleep. Without much reflection, he cut off their 
heads, then forced his way into the castle, and here he met the rav- 
isher of Gerlinde. Immediately they seized their swords, and began 
a violent struggle.” (Here follows the account of the victory.) 
“‘Gerlinde reposed in an agreeable morning slumber, and the knight 
thought never to have seen a more charming creature. The knight 
awoke the beauty with a kiss, and, in begging her not to be frightened, 
he told her he was come to free her and to conduct her to her father’s 
arms. The dear child believed to dream, as she heard such words from 
an unknown knight; however, she willingly resigned herself to the 
guidance of the knight.” 

This legend is a favorite with the Rhine-folk. The yellow-haired 
children hear it told by mother, nurse, and grand-dame; and it can- 
not be denied that translator Garnham has given his whole mind to 
the presentation of it in the very best English at his command. 
Those who read his story in company, on a certain lazy day last sum- 
mer while floating down the Rhine, were certainly his debtors, for the 
sorrows and the joys of the fair Gerlinde lent a new interest to the 
decaying ruins which crowned the height of Lorch. 

But neither the Herr Kiefer nor his translator exhausts his re- 
sources with a single tradition. There is another legend in the same 
volume, called “ The Archer,” which abounds in pigeon-English. Its 
hero ventures all “‘to procure certitude,” and springs to the relief of 
“ this-poor-against-all-laws of chivalry-imprisoned and blinded man” 
—his father. In another narrative, an old count sees, with affliction, 
a “changement” in his son; and a lover sings to his mistress: 

“Thy Garment color wave-dove, 
By thy hand the sign of love, 





Thy eyes sweet enchantment, 
Raying to me, oh! enhancement!” 

Travellers in Germany find numerous specimens of Germanized- 
English in the bills received at hotels, in little pamphlets distributed 
as advertisements of wares in market, in the corners of the public 
prints, and in official notices setting forth the regulations for the gov- 
ernment of places of resort; but the most comical things of this 
kind are the guide-books. The “Guide to Hombourg;” for example, 
informs the stranger that the Administration of the Kursaal engages 
the services of a musical band, whose performances “ enhance greatly 
the sejourn of visitors ;” and likewise imparts the information that 
traces of Roman occupation still exist in the neighborhood of that 
charming (but wicked) watering-place. ‘“ Nearly 2,000 years ago,” 
the record runs, “numerous Roman armies well armed and disciplined 
penetrated into Germany, and particularly took possession of this 
country.” 

The French rendering of English is often very comical; and the 
famous “ Guide to Rouen” is perfect of its kind. In the Rue d’An- 
tin, in Paris, is a fashionable tailor, whose business-card informs the 
public that, in his establishment, English is “ spocken ;” and strollers 
on the Boulevards, in the days when Paris was Paris, unbeleaguered 
and happy, were often thrown into fits of laughter by the absurd 
efforts of shopkeepers to master the intricacies, or to overcome the 
formidable difficulties, of the English tongue. 

Yet the Frenchman has his own laugh—and a hearty one we can 
believe it is—at the broken French which limps from between the 
lips of the pompous Englishman and the unabashed American. And the 
German, too, enjoys his private titter when he hears the patched phrases 
and curious introversions of the unskilled foreigner. We, in our 
turn, laugh at both. We can all afford to laugh and be merry to- 
gether—remembering what Carlyle says of the right of every man’s 
mouth to “ unpucker itself into a free door-way.” 

Aveustus Maverick. 





ASKING. 


—— 


T BENT me o’er her fluttering hand ; 
I said: “ The world is wide; 

Around our steps, a speciral band, 
The doubtful shadows glide ; 

Joined hands are strong when foes combine 
And clouds drive fast_o’erhead.” 

She raised her grave, pure eyes to mine, 
But not a word she said. 


“The path is rough for tender feet ; 
The outside winds are chill ; 

For tired eyelids rest is sweet— 
Why doubt and linger still ? 

We'll stand serene till shadows flee 
And life’s last storm be dead.” 

No answering look came back to me, 
And not a word she said. 


“Ah me! I thought you loved me well— 
Our human eyes are blind ; 

He only reads life’s parable, 
Who never looks behind. 

Alone, and reft of love’s sweet grace, 
My onward path I tread.” 

Again the mute eyes sought my face, 
But not a word she said. 


“ Hear, then, my last, my parting prayer— 
I love you! Will you come, 
My joys, my griefs, my hopes to share, 
Till each quick pulse be dumb— 
Secure, serene, my own heart’s queen, 
Though storms beat dark o’erhead ?” 
The pure eyes drooped ; but now, I ween, 
*Twas but one word she said. 
Barton Grey. 
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THE OLD MILL. 


THE OLD MILL. 


‘¢rTNHE Old Mill” is from a painting by M. Grandsire, a French 

landscape-painter of reputation. It formed one of the leading 
attractions in the Paris Exhibition of last May. There is, perhaps, 
something conventional in the subject, for old mills have always pos- 
Sessed a charm for painters, and have been multiplied on canvas 
toa great extent. But this is no wonder. Few objects in Nature 
possess more strikingly picturesque features. 
saic landscape an old, quaint, weather-beaten, tree-embowered mill, 
with its hum of wheels and fall of waters, possesses a marked attrac- 
tion, and will delight sensibilities much less keen than those of paint- 
ers. Many of us are prone, in uttering Rogers’s “ Wish,” 


Even in the most pro- | 


** Mine be a cot beside the hill,” 


,to require, as a completion of the ideal picture, that there should 


be 
“ A willowy brook that turns a mill.” 


The picturesque features of M. Grandsire’s painting are certainly 
fine. There isa management of light that gives a striking contrast 
between the brilliancy of the sky and the afternoon shadows gather- 
ing solemnly about the old building. The landscape is unlike our 
American forest-groups. It is true, no doubt, in local color, but it 
presents characteristics that are essentially foreign. 
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BARBARIAN ARITHMETIC. 


“ Clown. Let me see ; every “leven wether—tods ; every tod yields—pound 
and odd shilling: fifteen hundred shorn—What comes the wool to? 
**T cannot do’t without counters.”"—Winter’s Tax, Act iv., Scene ii. 


CCORDING to the school-laws of this city, all resident children, 

of four years of age and upward, are entitled to the privileges 

of the public schools. The course of instruction prescribed for the 

first five months includes objective training in counting by ones up to 
a hundred, and by twos and threes to sixty. 

Not a very difficult task, you say, to learn to tell off a hundred 
objects in five months; but are you aware that a very large portion 
of the human race have been as many thousand years learning that 
same lesson, and haven’t mastered it yet ? 

To us, who began to count almost in our cradles, there seems noth- 
ing very formidable’im the ten digits ; yet they transcend the mental 
reach of more than one savage tribe. 

“T count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child,” the 
hero of Locksley Hall exclaims, when he returns to his senses, after 
his mad project to “ burst the links of habit” for a life of tropic free- 
dom ; and in no respect does the adult savage show himself lower 
than the child of civilization more plainly, than in his inability to use 
abstract numbers. There is “no more striking proof of the low men- 
tal condition of many savage races,’ says Sir John Lubbock, “ than 
the undoubted fact that they are unable to count their own fingers, 
even of one hand.” 

An old writer remarks that those who watch the progress of chil- 
dren can easily see that their scales of reckoning are successively one 
and more—one, two, and more—one, two, three, and more—and so 
on. Exactly the same progression is observable among nations, 
though no people has yet been found at the first and lowest stage. 
The Bushmen of South Africa, according to Lichtenstein, were at the 
second stage. They could count two, but no further. The same is 
said of the Wood Indians of Brazil. The Cape Yorkers, of Australia, 
had but two numerals—naes and netat—though they counted some- 
what further by repeating these, as naes-netat, three ; naes-naes, four ; 
naes-naes-netat, five. Their mental development had, it seems, outrun 
their language. Galton found the Damaras, of tropical South Africa, 
using no numeral beyond three. When they wished to express four, 
they took to their fingers, which they found by no, means easy to 
manage. They puzzled very much after five, because there was. no 
spare hand to grasp and secure the fingers required for units, The 
description which Mr. Galton gives of the difficulties these people ex- 
perienced in carrying on trade, is quite amusing. Thus, suppose two 
sticks of tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one sheep: it would 
sorely puzzle a Damara to take two sheep and give him four sticks. 
“T have done so,” says Mr. Galton, “and seen a man put two of the 
sticks apart, and take a sight over them at one of the sheep he was 
about to sell. Having satisfied himself that one was honestly paid 
for, and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks remained in 
hand to settle for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts ; 
the transaction seemed to come out too ‘ pat’ to be correct, and he 
would refer back to the first couple of sticks, and then his mind got 
hazy and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, and he 
broke off the transaction until two sticks were put into his hand and 
one sheep driven away, and then the other two sticks given him and 
the second sheep driven away.” 

That the Damara’s conception of number was very dubious, is 
shown by another illustration wherein number is complicated by 
quantity; indeed, when his mind is bent on number, the Damara ap- 
pears to have been quite incapable of thinking of quantity. The price 
of a heifer was ten sticks of tobacco. In making the purchase, Mr. 
Galton would place a stick on each finger of the seller's outspread 
hands. “He gathers up the tobacco, the size of the mass pleases 
him, and the bargain is struck. You want to buy a second heifer; 
the same process is gone through, but half sticks instead of whole 
sticks are put upon his fingers; the man is equally satisfied at the 
time, but occasionally finds it out, and complains the next day.” Mr. 
Galton, it seems, was somewhat unlike Truthful James of the ballad, 


who was 
“not up to small deceit 
And other sinful games ; ” 


and he might be suspected of practising on his too-confiding readers, 





if other observers did not sustain his testimony. In the following 
episode, which is not at all complimentary to the “ man and brother,” 
the traveller may possibly be exercising the traveller’s privilege ; the 
reader can take the story for what it is worth: ., 

“Once, while I watched a Damara floundering hopelessly in a 
calculation on one side of me, I observed Dinah, my, spaniel, equally 
embarrassed on the other. She was overlooking half a dozen of her 
new-born puppies, which had been removed two or three times from 
her, and her anxiety was excessive, as she tried to find out if they 
were all present, or if any were still missing. She kept puzzling and 
running her eyes over them, backward and forward, but could not 
satisfy herself. She evidently had a vague notion of counting, but the 
figure was too large for her brain. Taking the two as they stood, dog 
and Damara,” observes Mr. Galton, “the comparison reflected no 
great honor on the man.” 

In using his fingers for “ counters,” the Damara follows the natu- 
ral instinct of all mankind. What could possibly be more “ handy” 
for the purpose? The possession of proper words for numerals does 
not always do away with finger-counting, as our school-children de- 
monstrate every day. Among the Hottentots, Lichtenstein found a 
tribe who, though their language contained words for the smaller 
numbers, rarely employed any thing but the finger-sign. Many of 
them did not even know the numbering words. “ Beyond ten,” he 
says, “even the most learned could not reckon, nor could I make out 
by what signs they ever designated these higher numbers.” 

The Coroado Indians counted by finger-joints—three being their limit 
of definite numbering. It seems almost incredible that they should not 
have had the wit to count also the joints of the second finger, and so 
get six; but it appears that’ they did not. Many of the aboriginal 
Australians could not count beyond four. Their term for five, like our 
word many, implied any large number, that is, in their case, any num- 
ber beyond four. Dobrizhoffer found the Guarani Indians in the 
same mental condition. They could manage numbers up to four with 
tolerable facility ; but when questioned in regard to a number exceed- 
ing four, they replied, ndipapahabi, “innumerable.” The same worthy 
missionary spent eighteen years among the Abipones, of Paraguay. 
This tribe had but three proper numerals, or numbering words with 
no other signification. They did not stop counting, however, with the 
number three. To express four, they said geyeuk nate, the “ fingers” 
of an emu; five had two names—neenhalek, a beautiful skin spotted 
with five colors, and hanambegem, “the fingers of one hand.” Ten 
was “the fingers of both hands.” This method being rather cum- 
brous, they usually resorted, for dispatch, to the exhibition of their 
fingers, or their fingers and toes, as the case might require, it being 
much, more expeditious, for example, to show “ the fingers of both 
hands and both feet,” than to speak the equivalent—landm rihegem 
cat gracherhak ichiriheg For a number larger than they could 
count, they had recourse to a handful of sand or grass, as do savage 
tribes the world over. When the “noble red man” tells the white 
man that the pale-faces are more numerous than the leaves of the 
forest, or the sands on the sea-shore, sentimental people give him 
credit for a rich vein of poetry, or a surprising appreciation of the 
number and power of the whites ; yet he would use the same expres- 
sion for any number beyond the limited range of his numerals—to a 
ship-load of half-starved adventurers, as soon as to a great na- 
tion. 

The Abipones had but one ordinal: the first, era namachit. They 
had also a word for /ast, and words for once and tice, and there their 
arithmetic ended. The poverty of their language, in this respect, was 
the source of much affliction to the good missionary, for it afforded 
him no terms for numbering the Ten Commandments! As numbers 
were very essential in the services of the Church, he tried to teach his 
docile flock to count in Spanish. They learned the words quickly 
enough up to a thousand; but they were so uncertain in their appli- 
cation of them, that it was all labor lost. 

The nations along the Lower Murray, of Australia, like the Cape 





' Yorkers, had but two numerals ; these they repeated, until they made 


up five, which they called ryup murnangin, “one hand.” Ten was 
two hands. “Hand” is likewise a common name for five, in many 
of the Malay dialects. This secondary use of the word for hand 18 
also common to the Yalofs and Foulahs of Africa. It appears also 
on the opposite side of the globe, in Labrador, where ¢allek stands for 
both Aand and five. The last-mentioned African tribes say “ hand and 
one,” for six; “hand and two,” for seven, and so on, up to ten, which 
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is “two hands.” Fifteen is “three hands.” The Ahts follow the 
same plan as far as eight, and then they change the order. Instead 
of saying, for eight, “hand and three,” like the Yalofs and Foulahs, 
they say “ two hands less two.” Their word for one, as Sproat tells 
us, in his “ Scenes and Studies in Savage Life,” occurs in those for six 
and nine, while that for two appears in seven and eight. This pecu- 
liar etymology plainly arises from their method of counting, which 
is with both hands raised, with palms upward, and fingers extended. 
For one, they double down the little finger ; for two, the next finger ; 
and so on. Five is a full hand. Six closes the little finger of the 
second hand; seven, the second finger; eight, the third. Now, the 
most noticeable feature of the hand is, that two fingers (finger and 
thumb) remain extended. Eight is two full hands less two, and that 
fact is expressed in their name for the number. Nine, in like man- 
ner, is two full hands less one; so their word for nine comprehends 
the word for one. Thus, they express in words what the Romans did 
in their notation. As regards the use of the fingers for counters, the 
Aht method is manifestly superior to that of the Damaras, since each 
hand holds its own “ digits,” and there is no difficulty in passing from 
the first hand to the second. The Zulus begin to count with the 
thumb, instead of the little finger. For six, they say ¢alitisupa, liter- 
ally “ take the thumb;” that is, having used the fingers of one hand, 
take the thumb of the next. Among the Zamuca and Muysca Indians, 
Humboldt found a system of numeration in which five was not simply 
hand, but “hand finished.” Six was “one on the other hand.” Ten 
was “two hands finished,” or, more briefly, foot. Eleven was “ foot- 
one ;” twelve, “ foot-two,” and so on to twenty, which was “feet fin- 
ished,” or, briefly, man. The Carib word for ten meant literally “the 
fingers of both hands ;” that for twenty signified “ fingers and toes.” 
In Labrador, likewise, the term for twenty implies hands and feet to- 
gether. In the Chibeha language, twenty was represented by “ foot- 
ten,” or sometimes a shorter word, derived from gue, a house. Forty 
was two-twenties, or two houses; sixty, three-twenties ; eighty, four- 
twenties (like the French guatre-vingt). One hundred was five-twen- 
ties. The ancient Mexicans developed a very complete numerical 
system with twenty as a multiple, as we use ¢en. 

The Indians of Guiana follow the same plan, though not so exten- 
sively. Mr. Brett, for some time missionary among these tribes, gives 
a very interesting account of their efforts in arithmetic. For the first 
four numbers they have simple numerals, in Araw4k: abar, biama, ka- 
buin, bibici. Five is abar (one) da’ kabo (my hand). Six is abar- 
tinen ; seven, biam-tinen, For eight and nine, they use the remaining 
numerals with the unexplained word tinen. Ten is biam-dakabo, “ my 
two hands.” From ten to twenty, they use their toes, kuéi, with the 
repetitive word Jana, or banano, . Thus, eleven is abar-kuti-bana, 
Eighteen is kabuin-tinen-kuti-banano, Twenty is abar-loko, “one 
man.” Above twenty, they reckon by scores, or “men.” Forty-five, 
for example, is laboriously expressed by biam-loko-abor-dakabor tajeago, 
“two men and one hand upon it.” The other tribes of Guiana follow 
the same method of numeration. During his labors among these 
tribes, Mr. Brett found the children reasonably bright, and apt to 
learn in all the elementary branches of education except arithmetic. 
Of this they could not comprehend the simplest rudiments. The cum- 
brous method of reckoning by hands and feet and complete men, 
which they had learned with their mother-tongue, was, to his mind, an 
insuperable barrier to their mastery of the decimal system. Perhaps 
the incapacity of savages for computation may have made their task 
still harder. 

By the time a nation has developed any considerable degree of 
civilization, its numerals are usually so worn down by use that their 
primary meaning can no longer be detected ; or, having been imported 
from some more advanced country, their reference to the original 
counters is buried in the etymologies of some other tongue. The 
Latin digit still remains to show the use to which the early Romans 
put their fingers. The Greek pente, to which our jive is traced, is evi- 
dently related to the Persian pencha, a hand; both words are doubt- 
less derived from the same primitive. If our word many (Anglo- 
Saxon maneg, Gothic manags), some form of which appears in so many 
Indo-Germanic tongues, has any relation to the Latin manus, it car- 
ries us still farther back to the time when our Aryan ancestors—like 
the aborigines of Australia, Africa, and South America—could count 
no farther than the fingers of one hand. 


James Ricwarpson. 





THE SANDY-HOOK LIGHT-SHIP. 


WENTY-SIX miles from this delightful city of New York, seven 

from a dreary, dangerous spit of sand, and fourteen good fathoms 

from the bottom of the ocean, there floats and heaves a blessing to 

mariners, an object of sentiment to travellers, a thankful sight to 

hordes of sea-sickened immigrants, namely, the ugly-shaped, salmon- 
colored, uneasy, but steadfast light-ship. 

Few works of man get more of man’s unreasonable nonsense in the 
shape of thanks and gratitudes than this tethered guide and finger-post, 
and few deserve them more. As gratitude goes, this ill-conditioned 
craft probably gets the cream of the article. It is difficult to conceive 
of deeper thanksgivings than are poured from the inmost souls of the 
weekly five thousands of storm-racked, landless, and stifled wretches, 
who see in it the very first belonging to their new homes. Its pink 
sides and uncouth plungings, together with its unintelligible signs, 
painted in white letters, become enshrined as household words, and 
the day when first they cast their weary eyes upon it is henceforth an 
era of the happiest sort. 

It.is not the most disagreeable sight in the world to see some hun- 
dreds of pale and swarthy faces, belonging to strangely-attired person- 
ages of all ages, suddenly turn in response to a hearty shout and gape 
at the light-ship, as they come up with it; nor is the long-drawn 
shout of welcome, with which they greet it as they perch and hang 
upon the rigging of their own inward-flying vessel, at all amiss to any 
lucky listener. There is a cheery, earnest ring about the sound, given 
as it is by all pipes and keys, Italian and Swedish, young and old) 
feeble and vigorous, man and woman, girl and boy, and impressed 
with a great flourish of dingy caps and whitish aprons; and it seems 
impossible that it all shall fly and vanish with the first day’s struggle 
for bread and butter. But for the present they keep it up till they are 
hoarse, and fade away leaping and swinging their arms in ecstasy at 
having now actually seen and passed the first proof that America is 
real and substantial after all. 

The light-ship is answerable for a great deal of bewailing at the 
hands of outgoing ducks and darlings, whose love of country flares 
up like a powder-blast on realizing that this dear hulk is the last sight 
they behold of their native land. They never knew before how near 
Sandy Hook lay to their tender hearts. They are charged to their 
finger-tips with poetical sentiment, and hurry to avail themselves of 
this first opportunity to let off some rhyming sparks, which start their 
diaries off in appropriate style, and all are devoutly thankful to this 
bobbing and ungraceful craft for giving them the chance. 

The calm and grateful shepherds of comfortable city flocks, with 
substantial forget-us-nots in their trousers-pockets, being duly crammed 
with the habits and manners of the ancients, and fondly dreaming 
themselves impervious to all but Greek and Roman emotions, pri- 
vately allow, in after-days, that they felt some trifling homespun re- 
grets as the light-ship was caught in the eddies which tailed out from 
behind their steamships. 

Gay-hearted commercial travellers, long since dead to the soft 
sorrows of parting, and who have made all the sly arrangements for 
creature-comforts for the voyage, by feeing the proper servants and 
getting the requisite liquors and seats and mattresses, and who have 
done all the neat tricks for bodily luxury which they alone know so 
well, look stonily on all sobs and tears, but nevertheless cannot repress 
a sharp pang at their severance from the delights of Broadway, which 
their present sight of the light-ship implies. 

There is another class, a small one perhaps, but still a choice one, 
who gaze upon its dwindling shape with unmixed affection and grati- 
tude. Since they saw it last, which date is also the time when they 
saw it first, they have spun well. They have twisted comfort and 
wealth from vast millions of threads, and are now returning to 
their dingy Dutch cities, or to the villa-covered Italian hills, or fossil 
and grimy English towns, there to sit down in ease, redolent of the ° 
republic, and therefore powerful aids to the political yeast now in the 
process of turning reigning dynasties bottom up. To such the light- 
ship is a painful point of departure. They feel they are closing a 
wide and hospitable door upon themselves as they pass by it, and they 
recall their struggles, which took place within it, as not unpleasant 
memories of a generous and fruitful land. 

The light-ship itself seems to be always in motion, though, in one 
sense, it is always stationary. It has a happy knack of going many 
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more directions in a minute than any other known craft, Newfound- 
land fishermen included. There are to be found men whose internal 
organs appear to be fitted with gambrels, and, whatever is the motion 
of the vessel they happen to be on, they contrive to keep the balance 
and equanimity of a compass or a forecastle-lamp. 

If any one is in doubt regarding his own gambrels, the light- 
ship will assist him with a speed and exactness which will surprise 
him; for there are few human structures which can go so high or so 
low, or so far to the right or the left, or so much upon its back, or so 
little upon its proper surface, or so much upon its beam-ends, or its 
stern, or its bows, or can fly through the air more rapidly, or can 
strike the water with more force, or can shiver and plunge and rear 
and fall back again with greater celerity, than this particular craft. 

On the calmest day that ever was, it seems as if forty thousand 
devils, each with a long bur and a leverage, were amusing themselves 
by tossing the boat about, and there was never a man who retained 
enough of his senses to describe her actions on a day of storm. Ina 
thousandth part of an idea of an instant she can transform herself from 
a flying fish, or a balloon, to a deep-sea monster with no soul for air, 
or can threaten more capsizes in more separate directions at once, 
than a man’s brain is competent to realize. 

In shape she is equally independent. She is modelled upon noth- 
ing, and bears a strong suggestion of every thing. She is like a Dutch 
shallop, without a poop, like a bread-tray, like a butter-boat, like a 
cook’s mince-chopper, like a chapeau bras, such as La Perouse used to 
wear amid the cannibals, like a Turkish crescent, like a toadstool 
viewed sectionally. Still, nothing else but she, in her strong, powerful, 
well-braced frame, could fight the fearful battles which are thrust upon 
her almost daily. 

Her burden is not far from two hundred tons. Her color, pink, 
has been mentioned before. It pervades every thing, her chains, boats, 
and all appurtenances. Upon her sides in huge letters is the legend in 
white, “Sandy Hook,” denoting that it is at this particular spot that 
the tired perambulator of the seas may turn in, if he chooses, and en- 
joy the delights of the metropolis, a great deal in the manner in which 
a stroller on Broadway is directed into Bond or any other street by the 
sign on the lamp-post. 

She is held in her position by mushroom anchors, and an arrange- 
ment of heavy frigate-chains, technically called a “a bridle.” It would 
be hard to find a position more exposed than that in which she lies, 
yet she has broken from her moorings but twice. The first occasion 
was thirteen years ago, when, in the height of a dreadful storm, and 
in the dead of a black winter’s night, she was forced inward upon the 
Hook, cased in ice, and wholly at the mercy of the tempest. 

She brought up, however, just short of destruction, and no werse 
result ensued than the commonplace and very ordinary agony of a 
dozen men, frozen and maimed almost to uselessness, one of whom, 
Mr. James White, is now the first officer of the vessel, a worthy 
post, and most worthily held. In the second case the crew suc- 
ceeded in getting her to sea, whence she returned when the storm 
subsided, and resumed her position. 

Her deck presents very nearly the spectacle of that of any scrupu- 
lously-kept schooner, barring, perhaps, the singular tint of all the 
articles which encumber it. This seems a little incongruous in the 
case of a couple of twelve-pounders, whose warlike noises, however, 
are confined to salutes, the sorriest of which were fired upon the 
mournful advent of the Cambria, a few months ago. The deck is sur- 
rounded by a high bulwark, and is flush. Hints of the presence of 
danger stand about in the shapes of fire-pails and life-preservers, all 
of which bearthe same inscription as the vessel to which they belong. 

The distinguishing feature of the ship is, of course, the lights which 
it displays at night. For the accommodation of these, two short, sturdy 
masts are placed, strictly perpendicular, in the ordinary positions. Be- 
side each of these, or, rather, aft of each, is another, but a slighter 
mast, designed for the use of the sails, should they, by any misfortune 
to the moorings of the ship, become necessary for the navigation of 
the vessel. 

All four of these spars, and especially those which sustain the lan- 
terns, are braced and secured in the strongest manner, as they have to 
endure no common shocks of the winds and waves. Forward of the 
foremast is a huge brazen bell, cast in Troy, whose time of use is in the 
thick fogs which sweep down and cover all things like clouds of snow. 

Beside a stanchion farther back, is a board pierced with holes in 
horizontal lines, and supplied with pegs, and lettered in such a way as 





to give information, at the end of each day, as to the number of vessels 
of different classes which have passed in or out of the harbor, and 
whose passage bas been marked by the moving of the pegs by the 
watch on deck—a sort of nautical cribbage-board. 

Below are very clean and warm quarters for the convenience of ten 
men, together with lockers containing cans of lard, oil, and the neces. 
sary stores of the ship, which are supplied at long intervals from gov- 
ernment vessels attached to the light-house department. 

The cabin, for the use of the captain and his mates, is very com- 
fortably fitted and well ordered. Its very cushions contain welcome in 
their looks, and such welcome is often felt by pilots who come down 
with their charges, and who, being missed by the station-boats, whose 
duty it is to take them off, are compelled to sleep the night under the 
wing of the genial and musical captain who here is lord. 

He is in command of a singular craft. To laymen it is first notice. 
able for its label and its color, and then questions are asked about the 
bulbous appearances upon the tops of the masts. To begin with: 
they are not bulbous at all, although they look so. They are two 
huge, flat, iron gratings of circular forms, dividing each other at right 
angles through their respective diameters, and which are fixtures at 
each mast-head. They have no other use than the very important one 
of distinguishing this vessel from all others during the hours of day- 
light. Seen at a distance, they resemble cages, uncomfortably used, 
in good old times, in just such bleak and stormy places, to expose 
the bodies of pirates to the mercies of sea-gulls until their warning 
and rattling bones clattered musically to the virtuous ear. Then, 
again, they look like the basket-hilts of swords, of which the stout 
masts are the trusty blades, which by some mishap have encountered 
this tough object and stuck in it, much like the result of the encoun- 
ter of the cheese and the sword in the Yankee tradition of the days 
of Goffe and Whalley. By night these signs and signals are sup- 
planted by the lanterns. Of these there are two, one for each mast, 
which are similar in construction and manner of display, and there- 
fore the description of one will be all that is required. 

Each lantern holds eight lights, which are arranged in a circle, and 
surround the mast. The cage is of copper and iron, has the requisite 
number of chimneys at the top, and is constructed in such a way that 
it is hoisted and lowered by a double winch upon the deck. Its 
diameter is in the neighborhood of five feet and a half, and its shape 
is octagonal, with glazings of heavy glass, twenty-five inches in height. 
The lamps are of French patent, and are, in every respect, fully equal 
to the demands made upon them. The oil is contained in brazen reser- 
voirs, with which the burner is closely and ingeniously connected, and 
which, when ready for use, is slipped into a steel case swung upon 
gambrels. The lamps are brought from below, in cold weather, at the 
latest possible moment, and, being inserted in their proper places, are 
lighted from a little torch of copper, something of the shape of a toy 
flat-iron. The glass chimneys are then supplied, over and back of 
which are hung the reflectors, also swinging upon the gambrels. These 
last are brightly burnished, and are of the circumference of a large 
soup-plate, and have the shape of Mercury’s helmet, barring the wings. 
The setting and lighting of each lamp being completed, the glass front 
is closed upon it, and the lantern is swung upon the mast until another 
comes to hand. 

All the operation of preparing the lanterns for the night is carried 
on in small hutches with movable roofs, which are built at the foot of 
the respective masts, and into which the lanterns are lowered bodily 

Their elevation above the level of the sea is hardly more than forty 
feet, and yet their powerful radiance is observable for a surprising 
distance. Much trouble is incurred by the liability of the oil to con- 
gelation, and, although mixed with kerosene, it becomes unfit for use 
at 23° Fahrenheit. A method of supplying extra heat to the lanterns 
by charcoal-furnaces has been adopted, but still the fault is the occa- 
sion of much inconvenience. 

The hours of sunset and sunrise limit the duties of these beneficent 
lights, while at the times of ten o’clock p. m., and two o’clock A. ™., 
the lamps are replenished, and the lanterns go on duty again, to the 
creaking and clanking music of the iron cranks and chains which ele- 
vate them to their places. 

Day in and day out the duties of the vessel are religiously done by 
the self-made prisoners, her crew, and few pleasures or changes creep 
aboard. Watches are kept with the precision of navy discipline, and 
talk is rare. Newspapers flit aboard at intervals of several days. Vis- 
itors are as scarce as goblins, and no new prospect ever turns up. 
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The sailors are eight in number, and are quite as likely to represent 
eight different nationalities as any less number, and perhaps more so. 
Their conversation is mostly syllabic, and poor and impoverished sylla- 
bles at that. There is one man, a Swede, who has an accordion, on 
which he plays a negro melody, a psalm, a ballad, and a pot-pourri ; but 
his companions hate them, and he sits with his back to them, dismally 
and mechanically stretching the instrument, and then squeezing it 
with the manner of a convict condemned to work a musical cat’s- 
cradle for the rest of his life. 

It is well for them that the vessel is accustomed to pitch them 
about. It reminds one of the misery of Dr. Pangloss, in his pas deux 
with his rascally relative, to see these sullen, spiritless, powerful fel- 
lows muffled up in reefing-jackets, sou’westers, tippets, and oil-cloth 
yellow helmets, and, with less vivacity of soul than the mummies of 
Pharaoh, forced to dance a Roger-de-Coverley on the resounding deck 
overhead, with all the skips, leaps, short runs, hops, and fancy touches 
of that most remarkable exercise. 

Their lives are of the dullest, and those of their officers are but a 
whit more cheerful. The cabin of the ship is the sewing-circle of the 
nautical out-lying region. The village-store of the salty community is 
in the light-ship. Fat and unwieldly pilots grope aboard and unload 
their gossip and the tales and titbits of nautical scandal and criticism. 
The social complications and involvements of the neighborhoods of the 
Hook, and the Spits, and the Lights ; the professional collisions of the 
vested and understood rights of the men of the brine; the distresses, 
the grievances, the disputes, the pullings and haulings of salts, cap- 
tains, owners, and underwriters, are here gravely aired in jolly fellow- 
ship, and all with the politest respect for the feelings of everybody 
concerned. 

Nobody ever heard a true pilot malign any one else; none can say, 
with his hand on his heart, that he learned from any man of the deep 
the smallest accusation against one of the cloth. If you want your 
hand well shaken, go to a pilot; if you are hungry, go toa pilot; if 
you want a character, go to a pilot; if there is any backsliding on the 
part of any sailor which you want proved, go to a pilot, and you will 
be surprised how misrepresented the unfortunate man has been. The 
first business of a pilot is to keep deep-water, and the second is to 
stand by every other pilot through thick and thin. 

The sight of the light-ship by passers-by, its isolation, its restless- 
ness, is always sure to provoke questions and comment. It is always 
picturesque, and clad in ice, in mid-winter, it is a startling thing to 
come upon. Its great hawse-holes, close down to water-mark, look like 
the villanous eyes of a cuttle-fish gazing downward at coming prey. 

At night its huge lights, uneasy, swaying violently here and there, 
demand explanation as to what strange things they can be, and it is a 
disappointment not to‘find them supernatural, They glare about for 
niles, sometimes straight out to the horizon, sometimes at the sky over- 
head, and then, in an instant, at the waters by the very side of the 
ship. They yawn upon the clouds, and then cast a golden glow over 
the horrid surface of the torn and boiling waters. 

Waves pitch upon the poor craft and bury it deep, but the lights 
stand out bravely. Foam and furious sheets of spray leap up like 
ghosts, swoop abdut the vessel, and vanish toward the Jersey shore 
upon the blasts of the east wind, but she holds her own. At times she 
is so held in the rush of the mountains of water, that she is motionless 
in all ways but in a throbbing quiver from her bow to her stern. In 
great gales she is wholly alone. Not an inhabited keel to be seen. 
Not a distant hill-top, not a ray of sun, not a breath of air, without its 
burden of bitter froth; not a second, without its gloomy, ponderous 
thunder, and not an inch of space above without its glare of lightning. 
No man sleeps, no man dares move. She is like an insect on the verge 
of Niagara, like a man single-handed in the disruption of a mountain, 
like an infant stemming a mob of furious giants, but still she clings and 
clings for days and nights; she goes through a purgatory of water, 
tempest, howling, darkness, tumult, and finally emerges, as she has 
done many times before, with the lanterns lit, but every thing else in 
ruin, 

She is open to the worst of storms, and bears the sweep of the 
whole Atlantic, and was built, and placed where she is, to do it. A 
little weak admiration for her stumpy, homely personality, on account 
of strength and pluck is very common, however, and, if such unreason- 
able sentiments are ever to be allowed in any case, perhaps this is 
about as excusable as any. 

Atbert Wesster, Jr. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN ECLIPSE, 1870. 


° FROM “NATURE.” 


LOUD in Sicily, cloud in Spain, cloud in Africa. Such at first 

sight might seem to be the only result of all the observations 

made on the eclipsed sun of 1870; such the reception given by Nature 

to those who wooed her as she had never been wooed before, who ap-, 

proached her full of the rarest gifts which Science has placed at man’s 
disposal, 

But, after all, has the oracle been silent ? 


I think not. Dare we, 


however, say that the great problem of the Corona, that one among 
the many still outstanding difficulties which the eclipse was invoked 
to settle, is settled ? 
still, I think, a step in advance has been made. 
darkly, perhaps, but it has spoken, 


This, perhaps, would be saying too much, but 
The oracle has spoken 


This being premised, what is the result of the very few observa- 
tions, comparatively speaking, which have been made? Before I at- 
tempt to give any idea of my answer to this question, it is only fair 
to myself to state that my only sources of information, up to the 
present time, have been conversations with some of the American 
members of the Sicilian expedition, a brief telegram from the members 
of the English party at Agosta, the Rev. 8. J. Perry’s communication 
to the Daily News, and an inspection of some drawings made by the 
officers of her majesty’s ships off Aci Reale. At Catania we saw a 
portion of the corona for one and a half seconds through a cloud, 
and that was all; and the day after the eclipse, before the more for- 
tunate members of my party returned, it became my duty to proceed 
to Malta in her majesty’s ship Lord Warden, to attend the court-mar- 
tial on the officers and crew of the beautiful but unfortunate Psyche, 
in which we had been wrecked, and the weather in the Mediterranean 
has been so bad that it was impossible to leave Malta in time to rejoin 
the expedition before they left for England. Of detailed information, 
therefore, I have none. 

In the first place, then, I submit that the fact that the corona is a 
compound phenomena comes out in an unmistakable way. We have 
first of all a ring some 5’ or 6’ high round the moon, which almost all 
observers have seen alike; and then we have light beyond which some 
observers have seen of one shape and some of another, now stellate 
with many rays, now stellate with few, now absolutely at rest, now 
revolving rapidly. 

This I think to be the key-note of all the observations with which 
I have become acquainted. I need scarcely say that it is exactly what 
had been predicted. 

First among the fortunate ones who observed the corona with the 
telescope was Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor (Michigan), who took up 
his station at Carlentini, and appears to have been the best favored 
among the Sicilian observers. From his account I gather that there was 
an almost perfect shell around the sun about 5’ high, and that outside 
this shell were less definite rays. What he was particularly struck with 
was this, that, as seen in the telescope, the rayed portion was most 
developed over the prominences, and, as I gathered from him in one 
case, the rayed portion was absent, as if a veil had been removed; so 
that he, at all events, is strongly impressed with the idea that the shell 
represented a true solar appendage, and that the rayed structure was 
due to our own atmosphere. 

Next comes Mr. Brett, who, although he was not so fortunate, still 
was enabled to see and place on record some most interesting features, 
including the whole outline of the corona and even some of the pro- 
tuberances. He also, as I am informed, saw the rayed portion of the 
corona most developed above the protuberances, the outline of the in- 
terior portion being visible, though not so strongly marked as in the 
case of Professor Watson’s drawing, in consequence of less favorable 
atmospheric conditions. I am thankful to say that the weather at 
Syracuse enabled Mr. Brothers to obtain some admirable photographs, 
which I have not yet seen. These are among the most important re- 
sults of the expedition. 

Next I must mention Professor Peirce, the head of one of the 
American parties, who observed two miles north of Catania, at a pri- 
vate casino of the Marchese Sangiuliano. I believe that he also saw 
the shell, but of this Iam not absolutely certain; but he distinctly 
observed that the outer corona over the prominences was rosy red, 
although he did not see the prominences himself. A more beautiful 
proof of the terrestrial nature of this portion of the corona it would be 
difficult to imagine: for, of course, at the sun, the hydrogen, which 
thus tinged it, is incapable of coloring any thing, as its ewn light is 
absorbed by the transcendent brilliancy of the photosphere; while 
nothing would be more natural than to suppose that the light, which, 
in its own atmosphere, should strongly tinge any thing radially illumi- 
nated, should be that of the prominences. 

But the strongest proof of the variability of the outer portion and 
of the constancy of the inner portion is afforded by the observations 
made on board the small fleet attempting to save the Pysche off Aci 
Reale, where the eclipse was observed in unclouded splendor. Here 
were the iron-clads Lord Warden, Caledonia, and Royal Oak, and the 
tugs Weasel and Hearty, besides the Italian gunboat Plebiscito, all 
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within a stone’s-throw of each other. In all the drawings, and many 
have been received, we have a ring 5’ or thereabouts, while the outer 
portion is as variable as may be. On the same deck, that namely of 
the flag-ship Lord Warden, two drawings were made, one by Captain 
Brandreth, and the other by Dr. Macdonald, F. R. 8., in which the 
variation is so strong that one would feel inclined to acquit the atmos- 
phere of any participation in the matter, and to relegate the whole 
outer corona to subjectivity alone, did not Mr. Brothers’s admirable 
photograph show both phenomena, as I am told they do. Dr. Mac- 
donald saw eight rays arranged with perfect symmetry; Captain 
Brandreth saw only two elliptical hoops crossing each other at right 
angles, 

S Captain Cochran, of the Caledonia, besides the ring, saw a compli- 
cated stellate figure, the rays of nearly equal length ; while Mr. Dexter, 
at sea between Catania and Syracuse, saw, besides the ring, only one 
ray of inordinate length. 

So much for the drawings. I think that if the records of former 
eclipses be now examined, especially Mr. Carrington’s drawing of the 
eclipse of 1851, and compared with the others taken at the same time, 
additional evidence will be gathered in favor of the compound nature 
of the corona, which, on the evidence now before me, I consider the 
great teaching of the present eclipse. Our experience in Sicily seems 
to be similar to that of the Spanish observers, for Mr. Perry writes that 
“some observed two curved rays,” while the rapid degradation of light 
occurred at one-fifth of a solar diameter, but, so far as I know, no one 
in Sicily was favored with a view of the dark intervals which were ob- 
served in Spain. 

There is a strange and most interesting discordance between some 
of the spectroscopic observations made in Sicily and Spain. At Agosta, 
where the totality was well visible for ten seconds, Mr. Burton detected 
a green line near E, with a tangential slit (distance from moon not 
stated). This line, which was also seen by the Italian obsrvers, is 
doubtless the one recorded last year by the American astronomers, but 
in Spain Mr. Perry states that bright lines at C near D, 5 (or E) and F 
were observed 8’ away from the sun. At Syracuse Professor Harkness, 
whose telescope was moved into the various positions by Captain Tup- 
man, R. M. A., found the green line in all parts of the corona, so far 
as about 10’ from the sun, and at one point thought he detected two 
green lines, less refrangible than it ; but at several places he saw a com- 
plete hydrogen spectrum (including C), which he attributed to promi- 
nences, until he was informed by Captain Tupman that there was no 
prominence near the slit—more proofs of the terrestrial nature of this 
portion of the corona, I think, taken in connection with the fact that 
the dark moon gave identically the same spectrum, It would appear that 
there was so much atmospheric reflection in Spain, and here and there 
at Syracuse, that the true coronal spectrum with its line near E, the 
existence of which we must now accept as established beyond all ques- 
tion, was partially masked by the prominence spectrum with its usual 
well-known lines. There is one passage in Mr. Perry’s interesting let- 
ter in which, if there be a misprint, as I suspect there is, an obser- 
vation of great importance is recorded. It runs: ‘“‘ Mr. Abbay, observ- 
ing at Xeres with a spectroscope of two prisms of 45° belonging to 
Professor Young, saw the bright lines C, D, F, and afterward F and a 
line rather more bright than F on the less refrangible side of B, C not 
noticed then.” Now, if 6 (not B) was intended here, we have sub-incan- 
descent hydrogen mixed with the green-line-giving substance, which 
may probably be a new element with a vapor density less than hydro- 

en. 
So that roughly we might regard the chromosphere to be built up 
of the following layers, which are in the orders of vapor density in the 
case of known elements : 
X’ (New element) . ‘ ‘ 
Sub-incandescent . ; 
Hydrogen { Incandescent . . C,F, near G, h. 
X (new element) Near D. 
6 and lines in blue. 
and violet. 


Green coronal line. 
= 


Magnesium 


Sodium . 

Barium. Several lines. 

Several lines, in- 
cluding E. 

The foregoing table excludes naturally the substance or substances 
which give bright lines in the solar spectrum, which are at times vis- 
ible in the spectrum of the chromosphere. I have ventured to suggest 
that the substance which ee the line in the green is a new element, 
because invariably I have found that in solar storms the chromospheric 
layers are thrown up in the order of vapor density, and because all the 
heavier vapors are at or below the level of the photosphere itself. 

With regard to the question of polarization, the parties in Sicily 
obtained evidence that the corona was radially polarized, though Pro- 
fessors Harkness and Eastman obtained a result which they explain 
differently. Mr. Ranyard, at Villamonda, and Mr. Peirce, Jr., north 
of Catania, obtained identical results in favor of strong polarization. 
Hence the solar corona, accepting these observations, not only radiates, 
but reflects solar light to us. A careful consideration of this fact, 
taken in connection with the possible addition of a, so to speak, ter- 
restrial corona to its light, may enable us to account for some of the 
observations, both polariscopic and spectroscopic, which do not at first 


Tron, etc. . ‘ ‘ ° ° j 





appear to harmonize with those to which I have referred, notably those 
which give a pure continuous spectrum to the corona, and which state 
that its light is only slightly polarized. 

From what has preceded, then, we seem justified in suggesting as 
working hypotheses the following, which, however, more accurate in- 
formation may alter, and which I offer as suggestions only, bien entendu. 

1. The Solar Chromosphere extends some 5’ or 6’ from the sun 
(Watson and others), its last layers consisting of cool hydrogen (Mr. 
Abbay), and possibly a new element with a green line in its spectrum 
(Young, Burton, and others); which line, if it be identical with the 
auroral line, as stated by Gould, may possibly be present in the higher 
regions of our own atmosphere. 

2. Outside this stratum the rays, etc., are for the most part due 
partly to our own atmosphere, partly to our eyes, for their shape varies; 
they are seen by some at rest, by others in motion, and their spectrum 
is the same as that of the dark moon (Maclear). 

3. The white light of the chromosphere above the prominences, as 
seen in an eclipse, is due to its strong reflection of solar light, as shown 
by the polariscopic observations (Ranyard, Peirce, Jr., Ladd). 

4. The rosy tinge of the corona proper, that is, of the region more 
than 5’ or 6’ from the sun, is due to our atmosphere containing light 
which comes from both the higher and lower strata of the chromosphere 
(Peirce, Sen., Maclear, Abbay). 

J. Norman Lockyer, 





UNDER THE MAPLES. 


I 


|B be the maples sat Jenny and I, 
Ever so many years ago, 

Watching the streamlet murmuring by, 
And gurgling a love-song in its flow ; 

And fleecy clouds, in a phantom troop, 
Scudded across the bright-blue sky, 

While our hearts were weaving, in many a loop, 
A mesh for the lives of Jenny and I. 


Il, 


It seemed not strange that her tiny hand 
Should nestle so trustingly fond in mine, 
And her auburn ringlets’ gold-brown strand 
My clumsy fingers like silk should twine; 
And right it seemed that her bright young head 
Should find a pillow upon my breast, 
As the clouds, in gold and purple and red, 
Sank royally down in the far-off west. 


Ill, 


For I that old, old story had told— 
The story of anxious hopes and fears— 
While over her ringlets’ dark-brown gold 
Was falling a shower of pearly tears— 
Tears that hung on her eyelids’ fringe * 
Like dew on the fresh-born buds of May— 
And her blushes deepened their roseate tinge, 
As I tenderly kissed those tears away. 


IV. 

Her heart was mine, though her lips refused 

To utter that longed-for syllable, “ Yes ;” 
But musing she sighed, and sighing she mused. 

What meant her sighs and her musing—guess ? 
But then we pledged by the streamlet’s flow, 

As the stars peeped out from the twilight sky, 
Ever so many years ago, 

Under the maples, Jenny and I. 


v. 
There are frosty streaks in the auburn hair 
That I twined round my fingers years ago, 
And the brow of my wife may be less fair 
Than it seemed in that sunset’s ruddy glow; 
But I know, when I clasp her to my breast, 
There’s a wilder thrill than in days gone by, 
When the clouds sank royally down in the west, 
As under the maples sat Jenny and I. 
Sartre A, Brock 
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TABLE-TALK. 


EFORE this number of the JournaL 
reaches its readers, the firm of D. Appir- 

ton & Co., by whom it is published, and whose 
name it bears, will have removed from Nos. 
90, 92, and 94, Grand Street, to Nos. 549 and 
551 on the west side of Broadway, between 
Prince and Spring Streets. We believe this 
is the eighth removal made by this eminent 
publishing-house since it was founded, nearly 
half a century ago, by Mr. Daniel Apple- 
ton, father of four of the gentlemen who now 
compose the firm, and grandfather of the fifth 
and youngest member. The founder of the 
house, a man of remarkable sagacity and en- 
ergy, was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 
1795, and died in this city, March 27, 1849. 
He commenced business at an early age in 
his native town as a general store-keeper, re- 
moved for a while to Boston, and finally set- 
tled in New York. His first place of business 
in this city was in Exchange Place, in the 
rear of the present Custom-house, which was 
then the Post-office. Here in due time his 
eldest son, Mr. William H. Appleton, who is 
now the head of the firm, became, while yet 
a lad, his father’s assistant, and subsequently 
his partner. A little book called “ Daily 
Crumbs” was the first publication of the 
house, the mere titles of whose books now fill 
a volume, and whose presses now send forth 
annually several million volumes. The first 
removal of the firm was from Exchange Place 
to the building then known as Clinton Hall, 
in Beekman Street. The second removal was 
from Beekman Street to.No. 200 Broadway, 
on the west side between Fulton and John 
Streets. This location was considered in those 
days to be rather too far up-town for retail- 
trade, though now the chief centres of that 
trade are two miles farther up. Here the firm 
had a store twenty-two feet wide by fifty feet 
in depth, which was then considered large. 
Here many of the publications which have 
contributed so much to the success of the 
house first saw the light. Prominent among 
these was Ure’s “Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines,” which had great and 
deserved popularity. Editions of the Prayer- 
book of various sizes, of Byron and of Moore, 
and of “‘ Tales for the People,” in twenty-five 
volumes, were also remarkably successful. A 
third removal of the firm, which, however, 
was hardly more than an episode, was made 
at this time across Broadway to the corner of 
Dey Street, where the house remained several 
months while they were rebuilding and en- 
langing the store at 200 Broadway. When 
that was reconstructed, they moved back 
again, which may be considered the fourth re- 
moval. Six or seven years later they bought 
and removed to the Society-Library Building, 
on the east side of Broadway, between Leon- 
ard Street and Catharine Lane, which was 
then one of the prominent edifices of the city. 
It was subsequently destroyed by fire, and on 
the site now stands the costly and magnificent 
marble building of the New-York Life-In- 
surance Company, one of the finest structures 
in the country. Here they commenced the 
publication of their greatest work, “The New 
American Cyclopedia.” Before the building 





was burned, D. Appleton & Co. made a sixth 
removal to the fine marble edifice on the 
west side of Broadway, Nos. 443 and 445, 
where they remained eight years, and where 
the publication of the Cyclopedia was com- 
pleted, in sixteen large volumes, and “The 
Annual Cyclopedia” begun. In 1868 they 
made a seventh removal to Nos. 90, 92, and 
94, Grand Street, at the northeast corner of 
Greene, where they erected and occupied a 
building one hundred feet in length, seventy- 
five feet wide, and five stories high. Here 
the JournaL was commenced, in April, 1869. 
Even this huge edifice proving inadequate for 
their ever-increasing business, they have made 
an eighth, and, we trust, a last removal, to 
Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway, one of the 
most conspicuous and eligible sites on the 
great thoroughfare of the city. The building 
they occupy is two hundred feet in length by 
fifty in width, and is six stories high, besides 
basement and sub-basement. Each floor 
covers a space of nearly a quarter of an acre 
in area. In this store upward of one hun- 
dred persons are constantly employed, though 
the printing and binding of the firm are done 
altogether in another vast establishment in 
Brooklyn, covering an acre and a quarter of 
ground, and where about five hundred per- 
sons are employed. 


—— It is surprising that, while we in New 
York are vexing ourselves so ceaselessly about 
our crowded city, and the need of new and 
swift methods of transit, by which we may 
reach the outlying spaces around us, there 
should be at our very hand the means of 
nearly doubling our present population with- 
out increasing the area of the city, and yet 
without inconveniently packing the inhabit- 
ants. We can all of us absolutely live in a 
district of pure air lying within immediate 
reach of our business, and to attain which 
neither car-drivers nor conductors need vex or 
trouble us. Why should we not populate the 
pure, sweet air of the sky-stories above us? 
All along Broadway, for instance, business re- 
quires but three or four stories ; if the build- 
ings have more lofts than these, they are 
either vacant or employed for storage. Now 
there is no reason why the buildings in Broad- 
way should not be constructed upon a plan 
that would give two or three upper floors for 
residences. The utmost elegance, the com- 
pletest privacy, and entire accessibility, can 
be secured for apartments thus arranged. The 
buildings, of course, should be entirely fire- 
proof. The rooms should be provided with 
every modern convenience for housekeeping, 
and steam-elevators should afford the means 
of rapid and unlaborious access. ‘One of 
the most charming homes I visited while in 
London,” remarked a gentleman to us once, 
“ consisted of numerous rooms directly under 
the roof of a large six-story building. Here 
a wealthy family were residing, surrounded 
with every elegance. They had their billiard- 
room, their charming dining-room and par- 
lors, their wine-room, and they were lifted 
above the confusion, the bad air, the nuisances 
and disturbances of the street. The only 
drawback was the necessity of climbing up 
the six long stairways.” One has only to re- 
flect a little to see how charming residences 
thus situated could be made. The buildings 





ought to be fully eight stories high, and the 
highest story would be the most desirable, 
But any story above the fifth would reach an 
altitude where it would be rare in the warm- 
est weather not to experience pleasant breezes, 
and where the air would come refreshing and 
delicious either direct from the sea or from the 
Hudson hills. Gardens could be planted on the 
roofs of these buildings, affording, in cool 
twilights and on summer evenings, delight- 
ful promenades. This method of building 
would permit certain of the rooms to be 
lighted from above by skylights—and light 
received in this way has a peculiar charm. It 
comes soft and even, with no confusing cross- 
lights, and is very soothing in effect. Pic- 
tures are better, and all objects more agree- 
able to the eye, under such a light. In these 
high sky-homes there would be a sense of : 
delicious serenity—a sweetness, repose, and 
beauty—that only those who have visited 
people living in this way can fully understand. 
The unobstructed heavens seem to come down 
to you. The airis exhilarating, and the whole 
aspect of the apartments singularly agreeable. 
There are innumerable people fond of me- 
tropolitan life, who now are of necessity ban- 
ished into dreary neighborhoods of cabbage- 
gardens and potato-plots, who would delight in 
the opportunity of living in wholesome air and 
under agreeable conditions, where they could 
also enjoy libraries, picture-galleries, lectures, 
the opera, concerts, the theatre, the clubs, 
and all the animation and stir of a gay me- 
tropolis. To some tastes suburban resi- 
dences have no charm. Women especially 
are apt to be oppressed by the dulness and 
monotony of country-life. They like the 
bustle of a city, the exhilarating contact of 
crowds. Of families whom pressure has 
driven into our outlying villages, a large num- 
ber would, it is certain, prefer life in the 
heart of the city if it could be enjoyed there 
under suitable conditions. The experiment we 
suggest should be tried, but a movement of 
the kind must be inaugurated properly if it is 
going to be a success. Half-way attempts 
will not do. Simply ordinary residences over 
stores is not what we mean; these exist 
abundantly in some of the avenues, and serve 
their purpose very well. Nor do we mean 
costly hotels, such as those just completed in 
Fifth Avenue, in which suites of rooms cost 
more than whole houses elsewhere. If some 
of our capitalists would secure an entire 
square on some good street, and put up an 
eight-story, fire-proof building, the four lower 
stories reserved for trade, and the upper ones 
constructed for families, having all modern arts 
and conveniences, the family-entrances on 
the side-streets, or entirely separated from the 
business-entrances, we should then have a 
good illustration of how the splendid sky- 
spaces that now remain unutilized might be 
made delightful homes. 


Iron, when used in architecture in 
imitation of stone, is an abomination. No 
dexterity in painting it can give it the texture 
or quality of stone, and the imitation is al- 
ways Offensively apparent. But iron used as 
iron, in accordance with rules and after 
methods derived from its special nature, is 
quite another thing. We have, in Broad 
way, many iron fronts constructed after stone 
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models, and painted to look like marble, but | to the occasion and the nominee. 


we have only one that distinctly obeys the 
law of its own material. This is a new build- 
ing, of which it might be charged that we 
should say little, inasmuch as we occupy it; 
but, as its construction and decoration are the 
ideas of the architect’s, and not ours, we may 
be pardoned for extolling it. The front con- 
sists of slender iron columns, which are paint- 
ed in a neutral tint and picked out with gold. 
The effect is light, spacious, and graceful. 
There is no need in an iron building of the 
massiveness of a stone building; and as the 
massiveness which in marble or granite gives 
so much dignity to a structure, in iron pre- 
sents nothing more than so much greater sur- 
face of paint, it should never be imitated. 
The qualities that iron permits are grace and 
lightness, and it should always be used to se- 
cure these ends. When Mr. Paxton modelled 
the Crystal Palace it would have been ab- 
surd, indeed, if he had kept in view the stone 
idea of a building; he succeeded in producing 
a graceful structure by perceiving the special 
qualities of iron and glass. Iron admits of 
elaborate decoration, of tints and colors, 
which in stone would be atrocious. The or- 
namental front of the building we have men- 
tioned possibly startles somewhat the preju- 
dices of those who assume that brick and 
stone give the law toarchitecture. But these 
critics forget our own Crystal Palace, with 
its many-tinted columns, which was so much 
admired. Iron has only recently come much 
into use in architecture, and it is not surpris- 
ing that at first it should have been employed 
simply as a substitute for stone; but its adap- 
tability for another kind of building begins to 
be seen. Uniting strength with lightness, it 
is possible to use only slender columns in the 
strongest of buildings, and thus greatly in- 
crease the illuminating space. Half the busi- 
ness warehouses in New York are imperfectly 
lighted, whereas, if constructed after the 
method we have described, this defect would 
have been avoided, This great practical ad- 
vantage ought to be sufficient to largely in- 
troduce the new plan; and hence we have no 
doubt that Broadway is destined to undergo 
another great change in its architecture. Ere 
many years it will be as resplendent as a fairy 
palace, lined with light aérial structures, gay 
with color and glittering with glass—a street 
of crystal palaces. 


The statement of Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, that the American people cherish 
an undying hatred toward England, finds oc- 
casional corroboration in the actions of our 
leading politicians. Nor do we here refer to 
congressional resolutions in favor of Fenian- 
ism, nor to the national anger at Alabama 
depredations : we go back to a generation just 
passing kway. No man better appreciated 
England and her institutions than Daniel 
Webster, and yet he was unwilling to be 
known as one who would publicly praise her. 
When Mr. Clay was nominated for the presi- 
dency for the last time, a mass-meeting was 
arranged in Boston, on the Beacon-Street side 
of the Common. An Open-air stand was 
erected for the speakers, and Mr. Webster 
was asked to preside, and to open the meeting 
with a speech. It was a pleasant, sunny day, 
and all Massachusetts was there to do honor 








As far as 
the voice could reach from the stand, nothing 
could be seen but a dense mass of expectant 
hearers. If we recollect aright, England had 
just taken one of our fishing-vessels in her 
waters, and the Democracy were loudly declar- 
ing that, if they succeeded in the coming can- 
vass, neither England nor any foreign power 
should dare to touch an American citizen. As 
Mr. Webster slowly arose to address the vast 
audience, a man in the crowd attempted to 
catch his eye or ear, throwing up his hands, 
and exclaiming: “Mr. Webster! Mr. Web- 
ster!” Cries broke out all around: “Stop 
your noise!” “Shut your mouth!” etc. 
But Mr. Webster quietly turned toward the 
intruding voice with: “ Well, sir, what is 
it?” “I want to know, Mr. Webster, if 
England or Canada take one of our citizens 
and put him in their jails, will Mr. Clay, if 
elected, take him out again, if he has to go to 
war for it?” “Certainly he will, my friend ; 
I pledge you that.” “Then,” said the inter- 
rupter, “he gets my vote anyhow.” Cries 
here again broke out: “Good for you!” 
But just then a voice exclaimed: “The 
English are all slaves!” Mr. Webster’s 
face wore an expression of the deepest 
scorn, as, shaking his finger in the di- 
rection whence the voice came, he ex- 
claimed : “ The English all slaves! My friend, 
where did your fathers come from?” And 
then, looking slowly around, he impressively 
continued: “All our best civil rights—the 
trial by jury, the franchise, the free press, the 
law of libel, the common law—all, all came 
to us from England.” Then, as if recollect- 
ing himself, he turned to the reporters just 
behind him, and said, sotto voce: “Don’t put 
that in the papers to-morrow, gentlemen.” 
He thus unconsciously bore witness to the 
unpopularity of being known to be a sup- 
porter of England. But the reporters dis- 
obeyed him: the papers of the next day con- 
tained his remarks in full. 


Art Hotes. 


Ruskin on Landscape. 


ROFESSOR RUSKIN has delivered, at 
Oxford, the first of three lectures on 
* Landscape.” 

Landscape, he pronounced, is the thought- 
ful and passionate expression of those physical 
phenomena which relate to human life, and 
displays such human methods of dealing with 
them as are either exemplary, or deserving of 
sympathy, or provocative of emotion. 

Its main interest is never to be -found in 
the mere water, or land, or sky, however beau- 
tiful they may be. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that a great painter ever inserts figures 
merely for the sake of variety. All the in- 
terest of a landscape must bear some relation 
to figures past, present, or future, or to some 
form of human action. There is no more sub- 
limity in mountains in themselves than in level 
plains: their interest attaches to them as 
places which man can climb, or where he can 
be dashed to pieces. A cloud és itself quite 
unworthy of being painted: its value in land- 
scape is derived from its being a means of 
nourishment or chastisement to men, or the 
dwelling of imaginary beings. Turner painted 
sky, not as a thing beautiful in itself, but as 








telling sometimes of an impending storm, some- 
times of coming sunshine after stormy weather, 
and the wind and storm and sunshine were to 
him only of importance as affecting the welfare 
ofmen. To gather together splendid physical 
phenomena for the sake of the momentary sen- 
sation on the spectator is not the object of true 
landscape. There is a well-known American 
painter who seems to make this his aim. He 
may be a skilful imitator of Nature; but he is 
not, in the true sense, a landscape-painter. 
One of Turner’s best landscapes represents 
Eccleston in Yorkshire: its subject is a mere 
bank of grass, with some trees and ruins upon 
it, and some water in the foreground. Of such 
a scene in America, or a country without a his- 
tory, no mortal could ever have made a land- 
scape. There is nothing of essential landscape 
scenery in it, in the sense in which it is com- 
monly understood. It derives all its interest 
from its relation to human life. There is just 
a strip of wild copse-wood; there are the ruins 
of a great abbey, fading out of sight as out of 
time: these take you back into past centuries. 
On the other hand, there are out-houses turned 
into a house, and the mistress of it standing at 
the door; there is a water-mill at work, and 
cattle by the side of the mill-stream: these 
tell of modern life in a quiet, peaceful form. 
We also see the white smoke rising from the 
chimneys (which shows that it is not in a coal- 
country), and a boy cutting fagots for the 
hearth, and clothes laid out to dry, and other 
clean white clothes hung over clean white 
stones: all this tells a tale of simplicity and 
purity and cleanliness, though in the midst of 
ruinand sadness. It is essential to landscape- 
painting that all should be compassionately 
and tenderly done, with deep feeling and sen- 
timent. Without strong passion and sensitive- 
ness men can never paint well. Particularly in 
landscape the material influence of physical 
phenomena is so strong that, to rise above it, 
a great deal of sentiment is necessary. Much 
more strength and heart is necessary to paint 
landscape well than it is to paint the human 
form; none but the strongest men—Titian, 
Velasquez, Turner, etc.—can attain to it. In 
landscape-painting, as in all art, the first thing 
is to be quiet, calm, and modest. It is essen- 
tial that the painter should like the landscape 
he is going to-draw better than his own sketch 
of it. His thought must be, not, “* What a 
good picture it would make!”’ but, “If only I 
could get some straw of such a scene to carry 
away!’’ His one idea must be, not, ‘‘ How 
can I make a pretty picture of this scene?” 
but, “How can I give a person who has not 
seen this place a good idea of it?” To place 
the spectator, as it were, in the original scene, 
is the aim of all true art. 


The trustees of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery have purchased the portrait of Charles 
Dickens by Ary Scheffer. It was painted in 
1855, when he was forty-three, and exhibited 
at-the Royal Academy in 1856. The counte- 
nance is vigorous, with deep-brown hair,’ 
happy medium between the showy youth with 
exuberant locks, as painted by Maclise, and 
the rugged countenance, with grizzly beard, 
of his latest period. The face is seen in 
three-quarters, looking over his left shoul- 
der. The hands are joined on the opposite 
side. 


The ex-president of the Academy of Chili, 
who is now in London, claims to be the 
“ swiftest painter of the age,’’ and challenges 
any English artist to a painting contest for five 
thousand dollars a side, the performance to 
take place in public and the spectators to de- 
cide the wager by ballot, the stakes to be 
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awarded to the artist who shows the most ra- 
pidity and excellence. 


An important artistic discovery has just 
been made at Reichenbach, in Silesia. A por- 
trait of Luther has been found, buried under a 
heap of rubbish in the passage leading from the 
Lutheran church. The canvas is in a perfect 
state of preservation, and has been recognized 
by a burgomaster, a well-informed amateur, as 
the work of Louis Cranach. 





Miscellany. 


Bavarian Laws. 


N Bavaria the laws provide that any person 
who sells food or drink, knowing them to 

be adulterated with substances injurious to 
health, is liable to imprisonment for two 
months, and may in addition be fined one 
thousand florins (eighty-three pounds six shil- 
lings and eight pence). Likewise, any person 
who adulterates food and drink with substances 
injurious to health, knowing that they are to 
be offered for sale, is liable to an imprisonment 
of two years, to which may be added a fine not 
exceeding four hundred florins. But, if the 
adulterated substances are not injurious, the 
punishment is simple arrest or a fine of one 
hundred and fifty florins. Tradesmen or whole- 
sale dealers in whose premises materials for 
adulteration or adulterated food itself are found 
are liable to the punishments detailed above. 

Some stringent municipal regulations prevail 
respecting the sale of bread, beer, and milk, at 
Munich. Every kind of bread exposed for sale 
by bakers or eating-house keepers is liable to 
inspection by specially-appointed persons, and 
all bakers and dealers are obliged to allow the 
inspectors free access to their shops and busi- 
ness premises generally. The inspection com- 
mences at six o’clock a. m. in the summer and 
at seven A. M. in the winter. Both quality and 
weight are examined. All bread which is 
burned, under-baked, which has not the proper 
admixture of salt, which is not made of the 
right kind of flour, or which appears to be in 
any way unwholesome, is liable to be seized, as 
well as all loaves not of the proper declared 
weight, i. e., in which the deficiency amounts 
to more than half an ounce to an ounce in the 
pound (according to the weight of the loaf), al- 
though an allowance of double this deficiency 
is made for bread more than twenty-four hours 
old. Any infraction of these regulations is 
punished by a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
florins (two pounds one shilling and eight 
pence). 

Retailers of beer are not allowed to charge 
a higher price than that which is fixed for the 
time being by the official beer-tariff. If from 
any special causes they have permission to sell 
at a lower price than at that of the tariff, the 
official document granting this permission must 
be exposed in a prominent place on the prem- 
ises. In those localities where special or fancy 
descriptions of beer—such as ‘“‘ Bock” or 
“ Salvator,’ to which the tariff does not ex- 
tend—are sold, a table of prices must also be 
hung up. All beer must be duly served in 
stamped measures or jugs, and the use of beer- 
fountains is prohibited. Beer which has been 
left by the guests in their glasses must not be 
returned to cask or be again served to cus- 
tomers. Beer intended for sale, together with 
the measures in which it is served, is under 
the supervision of the municipal inspectors. 
As in the case of bread, a fine of twenty-five 
florins punishes infractions of these regula- 
tions. 








Milk is not allowed to be hawked about, and 
can only be sold by cow-keepers or dealers at 
their shops or in the markets. This is not in- 
tended, however, to prevent its being sent to 
customers’ houses from the dairies. Only 
wholesome, clean, and unadulterated milk is 
allowed to be sold, and it must be kept by 
dealers in wooden, earthenware, or well-tinned 
iron vessels. The measures used for selling it 
must be duly stamped. All milk is subject to 
inspection, together with the premises in which 
it is kept, and to facilitate this all milk-dealers 
are bound to give notice of their intention to 
commence business. Each name is entered 
under a special number in the municipal regis- 
ter, and the number and name of the dealer 
must appear over his shop-door. The selling 
of adulterated milk is punishable by confisca- 
tion of the milk and a fine not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty florins, which punishment is 
increased in cases of adulteration with material 
injurious to health by imprisonment for a term 
up totwo years. In aggravated cases the fine 
may be extended to five hundred florins. Other 
infractions of these regulations are punishable 
by a fine of twenty-five florins, to which may 
be added three days’ imprisonment. 


The Decay of Empires. 


The majestic shades of old Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia, move like phantoms across 
the dim spaces of ancient history. That they 
flourished for a while, and then lapsed into ob- 
security, we know from many records; but the 
causes of their fall remain undisclosed. They 
had, probably, no principle of cohesion beyond 
the temporary success of some great military 
family ; and, when that came to an end, as in 
the cases of Sardanapalus in Assyria, and Bel- 
shazzar in Babylonia, the whole empire dis- 
solved into chaos. ‘Those two mighty agglom- 
erations of varied nationalities split up into 
fragments when their respective capitals were 
destroyed, and their military strength over- 
matched. The ruins of their palaces and tem- 
ples have been unearthed in our own days ; but 
we still know little, and shall probably never 
know much, of the general social condition 
which existed beneath the magnificence of roy- 
alty, and the splendor of aristocratical and 
priestly castes. Doubtless there was a back- 
ground of poverty and discontent behind the 
glittering pageantry ; for Dives always has his 
Lazarus at the gate. But wretchedness pos- 
sesses few means of perpetuating the memory 
of its sufferings, and the relics of the past show 
little but the pride and pomp of Eastern courts, 
and nothing of the accompanying misery which 
may have contributed to their fall. 

The decay of the Roman Empire is within 
the broad light of history. It proceeded not 
so much from bad laws—for the laws were bet- 
ter than those of any other ancient state—or 
from tyranny (for, when once a nation had sub- 
mitted to the imperial eagles, the Roman rule 
was fair and impartial), as from the sheer im- 
possibility of permanently holding together 
such a vast accumulation of distinct countries, 
and so many widely-different races. Rome 
trained and nourished a number of national- 
ities, some of which, in time, surpassed her in 
strength—at least, on their own ground. As 
the future nations of Northern and Western 
Europe grew from youth to maturity, Rome 
herself was passing from maturity to decrepi- 
tude. The governing classes became effete with 
long prosperity, with the traditions of dominion, 
and the routine of power. Indulgences in sen- 
sual pleasures sapped the forces of the state, and 
a soldiery, devoid of the principle of citizenship, 
became the masters of those whom they affected 
to serve. Yet for how long a period did the 





Roman Empire last: and what a grand, and, in 
many respects, beneficent fact it is in the history 
of the world! That City of the Seven Hills 
spread the civilization of Greece over half the 
globe. Weare her debtors, and build upon the 
solid concrete which she spread so many cen- 
turies back. When she failed, it was not by 
any sudden collapse, but by the slow decay of 
age; accelerated, it may be, by those vices 
which were inherited from her days of haughty 
strength and youth. The decline of Rome was 
like the twilight of a midsummer day—long, 
luminous, regretful, passing into darkness by 
soft degrees and infinite modifications of decay, 
and not seldom kindling into fresh flushes of 
vanishing glory before the coming of the night. 
And that the dark ages were not utterly dark, 
was owing in the main to the light reflected in 
many places from the sunken empire. 


The Eye of an Eagle. 


The eyes of all birds have a peculiarity of 
structure, which enables them to see near and 
distant objects equally well, and this wonder- 
ful power is carried to the greatest perfection in 
the bird of prey. When we recollect that an 
eagle will ascend more than a mile in perpen- 
dicular height, and from that enormous eleva- 
tion will perceive its unsuspecting prey, and 
pounce on it with unerring certainty ; and when 
we see the same bird scrutinizing with almost 
microscopic nicety an object close at hand, we 
shall at once perceive that he possesses a power 
of accommodating his sight to distance in a 
manner to which our eye is unfitted, and of 
which it is totally incapable. 

If we take a printed page, we shall find that 
there is some particular distance, probably ten 
inches, at which we can read the words and see 
each letter with perfect distinctness ; but if we 
move the page to a distance of forty inches, or 
bring it within a distance of five inches, we 
shall find it impossible to read it atall. A sci- 
entific man would, therefore, call ten inches the 
focus or focal distance of our eyes. We cannot 
alter this focus except by the aid of spectacles, 
But an eagle has the power of altering the focus 
of his eye just as he pleases; he has only to 
look at an object at the distance of two feet or 
two miles in order to see it with perfect dis- 
tinctness. Of course the eagle knows nothing 
of the wonderful contrivance which God has 
supplied for his accommodation ; he employs it 
instinctively, and because he cannot help it. 
The ball of his eye is surrounded by fifteen lit- 
tle plates, called sclerotic bones; they form a 
complete ring, and their edges slightly overlap 
each other. When he looks at a distant object, 
this little circle of bones expands, and the ball 
of the eye, being relieved from the pressure 
becomes flatter; and when he looks at a very 
near object, the little bones press together, and 
the ball of the eye is thus squeezed into a rounder 
or more convex form. The effect is very fa- 
miliar to everybody ; a person with very round 
eyes is near-sighted, and only sees clearly an 
object that is close to him; and a person with 
flat eyes, as in old age, can see nothing clearly 
except at a distance; the eagle, by the mere 
will, can make his eyes round or flat, and see 
with equal clearness at any distance, 


Charles Lamb. 


Of Charles Lamb personally, of his dress, 
his style, his conversation, we know more than 
we know of any of his contemporaries. His 
slight, spare figure, his spindle legs—Tom 
Hood said they were immaterial—his head, 
which Leigh Hunt said was worthy of Aris- 
totle, his pile of forehead, his curved nose, his 
hazel eye, sparkling with wit, and his half- 
playful, half-melancholy smile, have been noted 
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in a dozen sketches; and, with the help of 
these, nothing is easier than to picture to our- 
selves the author of the “‘ Essays of Elia,” in 
his black dress, the proper costume, as he 
thought, of an author, with his shuffling gait— 
‘4 compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and 
the angel” —hurrying along Cheapside and 
Fleet Street from the India House to the Tem- 
ple, between four and five in the afternoon, 
looking in at the office of Barry Cornwall or of 
Talfourd to stutter out an invitation to supper, 
to play a rubber of whist, to smoke a pipe, and 
to hear Coleridge talk metaphysics overa glass 
of grog, or Wordsworth recite his poetry under 
the inspiration of a glass of water. And those 
pleasant social gatherings of his in his Temple 
chambers, how vividly they reproduce them- 
selves as we glance through the pages of Elia! 
His low-roofed rooms, in Inner-Temple Lane, 
with their smoke-begrimed ceilings, their 
prints of Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, and Ho- 
garth, in black frames, his old high-backed 
chairs, and his long, plain bookcases filled 
with moth-eaten folios of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, all tossed to- 
gether, are as well known to us as the furni- 
ture, books, and pictures of our own rooms; 
and the imagination, without an effort, repeo- 
ples these rooms with the old familiar forms: 
Coleridge, with his splendid head, his large 
gray eyes, and his musical voice, looking, as 
Lamb said, like an archangel a little damaged ; 
the tall gaunt form of Wordsworth, with a 
green shade over his eyes; Godwin, the author 
of the most sensational works of his day, with 
his thin voice and finical manners, but with a 
head that Phidias might have chiselled; Tom 
Barnes, the editor of the Zimes ; Hazlitt, with 
his critical, contentious tongue and his slouch- 
ing gait; Leigh Hunt, with his flowing locks 
and his benevolent smile; the gaunt form of 
George Dyer; Charles Kemble, with his ma- 
jestic air, Talfourd, The Crabb, Liston, Burney 
—the Burney whom Lamb has immortalized by 
his mot—“ If dirt were trumps, what a hand you 
would have, Michael ! ””—and Mary Lamb, with 
her old-fashioned dress and her capacious cap, 
the very soul of good-nature, looking with a 
half-humorous, half-reproachful expression at 
her brother as he lays down his cards to mix 
his second tumbler. 


Weight of Women. 


In romance, even of this modern day, we 
read constantly of heroes magnanimously rush- 
ing off with fainting maidens from blazing 
houses, or more feloniously “ carting’? them 
on their shoulders for purposes of revengeful 
abduction. Let any one out of training, or 
ander six feet high, and with proportionate 
strength, attempt to run away with a fairly 
well-composed girl of eighteen or twenty, and 
give us his opinion of the prowess of these 
vaunted knights. A woman weighing one 
handred and forty pounds’ weight of kicking 
womanhood is not to be carried at all. Evena 
slight girl will weigh a hundred pounds, and 
Rudolph or Horatio will stagger under her 
lovely but cumbersome figure, if he break out 
of a staccato walk. There are plenty of buxom 
girls who weigh up to a hundred and seventy 
pounds, and it is not given to every man to 
“hurry off” with such a baggage. When the 
victimized Squallina faints on the stage, the 
robust baritone takes care that the évanowisse- 
ment shall be accomplished as close to the wing 
as possible. He knows what La Squallina 


weighs by the sad experience of rehearsals. 
Let any of our readers carry his sister (he will 
probably prefer his cousin) up three flights of 
stairs, without stopping, and forward to us his 
sentiments on the occasion. Women weigh a 





good many pounds nowadays, and their airi- 
ness of fabrication is a fallacy. 


The Portrait of Poe. 
BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
Slowly I raised the purple folds concealing 
That face, magnetic as the morning’s beam ; 
While slumbering memory thrilled at its re- 
vealing, 
Like Memnon waking from his marble 
dream. 


Again I saw the brow’s translucent pallor, 
The dark hair floating o’er it like a plume; 
The sweet imperious mouth, whose haughty 
valor 
Defied all portents of impending doom. 


Eyes planet calm, with something in their 
vision 
That seemed not of earth’s mortal mixture 
born ; 
Strange mythic faiths and fantasies Elysian, 
And far, sweet dreams of “‘ fairy lands for- 
lorn.” 


Unfathomable eyes that held the sorrow 
Of vanished ages in their shadowy deeps, 
Lit by that prescience of a heavenly morrow 
Which in high hearts the immortal spirit 
keeps. 


Oft has that pale poetic presence haunted 
My lonely musings at the twilight hour, 
Transforming the dull earth-life it enchanted, 
With marvel, and with mystery, and with 
power. 


Oft have I heard the sullen sea-wind moaning 
Its dirge-like requiems on the lonely shore, 

Or listened to the autumn woods intoning 
The wild sweet legend of the lost Lenore. 


Oft in some ashen evening in October, 
Have stood entranced beside a mouldering 
tomb 
Hard by that visionary Lake of Auber, 
Where sleeps the shrouded form of Ula- 
lume. 


Oft in still, starlit nights have heard the chim- 
ing 
Of far-off mellow bells on the keen air, 
And felt their molten-golden music timing 
To the heart’s pulses answering unaware. 


Sweet, mournful eyes, long closed upon earth’s 
sorrow, : 
Sleep restfully after life’s fevered dream ! 
Sleep, wayward heart! till on some cool, bright 
morrow, 
Thy soul, refreshed, shall bathe in morn- 
ing’s beam. 


Though cloud and sorrow rest upon thy story, 
And rude hands lift the drapery of thy pall, 

Time, as a birthright, shall restore thy glory, 
And Heaven rekindle all the stars that fall. 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


The quantity of refined cod-liver oil manu- 
factured in Newfoundland is enormous, and is 
every year increasing. Last year the customs 
returns gave the quantity of refined cod-liver 
oil exported at three hundred and thirty-three 
tons, the value there being twenty-one thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-five pounds, or at 
the rate of sixty-five pounds per ton. In Eu- 
rope it is retailed at four or five times that 
price, besides being largely adulterated. The 
following is the process by which the best oil 
is produced: The livers are first thoroughly 
washed, and when quite fresh, before any 
putrefaction has set in, they are placed in a 
large tin boiler, to which a moderate degree of 
heat is applied by putting it in a vessel of hot 





water. So soon as the oil is extracted by this 
gentle degree of heat it is dipped out and 
filtered, first through thin flannel, and then 
twice through bags of moleskin. From the 
last filtration it comes out quite pure, nearly 
inodorous, and of a crystalline transparency, 
It is now put in casks holding sixty gallons 
each, and sent to the exporting-merchants’ 
stores. The process is very simple, but re- 
quires great attention to cleanliness in regard 
to the vessels, bags, etc., used in the manufac- 
ture. 

It is also very important that just the right 
degree of heat should be applied—no more, no 
less—in order to insure a thoroughly good oil. 
The rancidity and other disagreeable proper- 
ties of some oil are caused either by allowing the 
livers to remain too long before being ‘‘ cooked,” 
or by want of attention to cleanliness. When 
the oil has been extracted by the process de- 
scribed, it retains its iodine and all other medi- 
cinal properties. All pretences about subject- 
ing it to purifying processes, to remove its 
fishy taste, are merely the “tricks of trade,” 
or of dishonest quacks. These selfish dealers 
frequently purchase the common cod-liver oil, 
which has been made cheaply by the putrefy- 
ing process, and is only fit for machinery or 
manufacturers, and, having filtered it through 
animal charcoal, they sell it for the genuine 
article. Hence a vast amount of worthless 
cod-liver oil is placed in the marke’ ; for, while 
the charcoal filter deprives it of all bad smell, 
the putrefying process has already deprived it 
of its iodine, on which its medicinal virtue is 
dependent. 


A Monkey-Story. 


A monkey, which was permitted to run 
free, had frequently seen the men-servants in 
the great country-kitchen take down a powder- 
horn, that stood on the chimney-piece, and 
throw a few grains into the fire to make the 
maids scream, which they always did on such 
occasions. Pug waited his opportunity, and 
when all was still he clambered up, got posses- 
sion of the well-filled powder-horn, perched 
himself gingerly on one of the horizontal wheels 
placed for the support of saucepans, right over 
the warm ashes of an almost extinct wood-fire, 
screwed off the top of the horn, and reversed 
itoverthe grate. The explosion sent him half- 
way up the chimney. Before he was blown up 
he was a snug, trim, well-conditioned monkey ; 
he came down carbonated. The weight with 
which he pitched upon thg¢ hot ashes in the 
midst of the general flare-up, aroused him to a 
sense of his condition. He was missing for 
days. Hunger at last drove him forth, and he 
sneaked into the house, looking scared and 
devilish ; but, like some other great personage, 
he never got over his sudden elevation and fall. 
If ever Pug forgot himself and was trouble- 
some, you had only to take down a powder- 
horn in his presence, and he was off to his hole 
like a shot, screaming and chattering his jaws 
like a pair of castanets. 


An Elephant on a Strike. 


It is lucky there are no trades’ unions 
among elephants, for an elephant “ on strike” 
is as destructive as a Sheffield unionist. An 
elephant employed bythe Government of In- 
dia in hauling teak-logs, for the forest depart- 
ment, in the Anamallay Forest, lately brought 
about a suspension of operations for above 4 
fortnight. He began by knocking down his 
keeper, but luckily did not kill him. He then 
made for the huts of the keepers, whose wives 
and families were driven into the jungle. He 
displayed his skill in pulling down the huts, 
smashed up the carts and implements, and de- 
stroyed a quantity of provisions stored up for 
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his brother-elephants. After keeping the set- 
tlement in alarm for some fifteen days, he was 
shot in one of the legs, and then caught and 
chained. 





Varieties. 


NE of the most stylish of recent bridal- 
costumes in New York was of white satin, 
the side-breadths cut rather short, and the 
back-breadth forming a very long square train. 
This was without trimming, the front-breadth 
being trimmed with heavy wide flounces of old 
lace beaded with beautiful artificial flowers 
made of mother-of-pearl; a small pointed 
overskirt was worn, also edged with a fall of 
costly lace; the whole waist was completely 
covered with drooping folds of the same beau- 
tiful material. The veil was of old point-lace 
fastened with a wreath of orange-blossoms, an 
the jewelry pearls. 


A prize of ten dollars was recently offered 
to any member of the Georgia Teachers’ Insti- 
tute who would write and spell correctly the 
words in the following sentence: “It is an 
agreeable sight to witness the unparalleled em- 
barrassment of a harnessed pedlar attempting 
to gauge the symmetry of 6 peeled onion, 
which a sibyl has stabbed with a —- re- 
gardless of the innuendoes of the lilies of the 
cornelian hue.”’ Thirty-eight teachers com- 
= for the prize, but not one was success- 
ful. 


Last summer a Boston establishment tanned 
fifty anaconda-skins for boot-leather. The 
boots are valued at fifty dollars a pair. The 
largest of these skins was forty feet in length. 
The tanning processes were similar to those 
observed in the manufacture of alligator- 
leather, the product being a very beautiful and 
highly-finished quality of leather, glossy, mot- 
tled, pliable, on from.the appearance of the 
grain, exceedingly durable. 


A resident of Taunton, Massachusetts, has 
obtained his ice for summer use, for several 
winters past, in the following manner: Pro- 
curing about fifty empty flour-barrels, at a cost 
of twenty cents each, he gradually pours in 
water until each contains a solid mass of ice. 
The barrels are then put away in his celler and 
entirely covered with sawdust. As ice is re- 
quired, a barrel is tapped. 


The West Wisconsin Railway, which runs 
on an air-line from St. Paul to Milwaukee and 
Chicago, is one hundred and fifty-four miles in 
length, and owns a million acres of first-rate 
farming-land granted by Congress, and esti- 
mated to be worth ten million dollars, which is 
more than the whole of its bonded debt. It is 
no wonder that the bonds of that railroad are 
in demand! 


The following words actually formed the 
peroration to the counsel’s plea for his client 
in an assault-and-battery case at Athens, Ala- 
bama: “ Let the, humble ass crop the thistle 
of the valley! Let the sagacious goat browse 
upon the mountain’s brow ; but, gentlemen of 
the jury, I say John Gundle is not guilty !” 


Professor Davidson, of the Coast Survey, 
says that Mount Rainier, a peak of the Cascade 
Range, in Washington Territory, is definitely 
ascertained to have an elevation of fourteen 
thousand four hundred and forty-four feet. 
California is now trying to discover a peak 
within its borders higher than this, and thinks 
it has it in Mount Whitney. 


The mortality in the ranks of the English 
peerage, during 1870, has been considerably 
ess than in the course of the previous year 
when the deaths of thirty-two lords, spiritual 
and temporal, were recorded. Last year, one 
bishop and eighteen temporal peers died. 


London is well provided for amusements, 
supporting thirty-eight theatres and twenty- 
six music halls, besides the opera, Cremorne 
Garden, and one or more circuses. Over sev- 
enteen hundred performers gain their living 
from the music-halls alone. 

Forty thousand books—some of them very 


valuable ones—have been sent from the Royal 
Library at Kénigsberg to replenish the Stras- 





bo: Library. They are mostly works of 
which the Konigsberg Library retains dupli- 
cates. 


The present style of men’s hats is an exact 
representation of the fashion of 1840. The 
present scrambled style of ladies’ head-dress 
is of older origin, being, according to a con- 
temporary, the identi fashion which pre- 
vailed before the invention of combs. 


A gentleman who was shut up in Paris during 
the late siege says that he ate rat at a restau- 
rant, served up in asalmis with gravy and toast, 
and found it excellent. He says: ‘‘I have no 
objection to repeat the experiment to-morrow. 
The flesh was white and delicate, like young 
rabbit, but with more flavor.”’ 


A scoffer, who has been contending that he 
could not learn from the most careful reading 
of the papers what good the scientific party of 
Mount Washington is doing, was dumfounded 
when he learned that they had discovered “a 
snow-flake of a heretofore undescribed form.” 


The following speech is attributed to a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Pennsylvania: ‘I 
know wimun, Mr. Speaker; I say it in no dis- 
respect ; I know um; I have had a heap to do 
with um; they’re a useful class, and—and yet 
with the best of ’em you may have trouble.” 


A Columbus (Ohio) photographer presented 
a revolver at the head of a gentleman who was 
eo his photograph, with the cheering 
remark: “My reputation as an artist is at 
stake. If you don’t look smiling, I'll blow 
your brains out.’’ He smiled. 


A Chicago music-store recently sold a piano, 
and the buyer soon after wrote to the dealers 
that he and his wife couldn’t find the place to 
wind it up, and they wanted to be told at once 
how to make the thing go. 


Phebe Riley, wife of the author of “ Riley’s 
Narrative,” an account of captivity among the 
Arabs—a book which stood in high favor sixty 
years or more ago—died in Ohio lately, aged 
ninety-four years. 


It is mentioned in English papers as a coin- 
cidence that eleven members of the House of 
Commons died in 1869, and the same number 
in 1870. All who died last year belonged to 
the Liberal party. 


The Engineering Magazine says: ‘‘ We are 
on the brink of a new era in railways—the era 
of the narrow-gauge railway—an era of re- 
newed activity, when every village, almost 
farmstead, may have its railway.” 


** Do you like codfish-balls, Mr. Wiggins ?”’ 
“T really don’t know, miss, I can’t recollect 
ever attending one,’’ replied Mr. W., hesi- 
tatingly. 

A Massachusetts railway in 1834 gave no- 
tice that “‘ passengers are not sent for by the 
company, but seats are provided for all who 
apply at the ticket-office.” 


The English spiritualists claim as fellow- 
believers Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, Dis- 
raeli, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, and other noted 
literary men. 


** Darling, it’s bedtime. All the little chick- 
ens have gone to bed.”” ‘ Yes, mamma, and 
so has the old hen.” 

Mrs. Partington is collecting autocrats, and 
will be grateful for any specimens of the hand- 
writing of extinguished characters. 

The combined capital of the Rothschilds’ 
banking-houses in London, Paris, Frankfort, 
and Vienna, is five hundred million dollars. 

There are five female clerks in the Kansas 
Legislature. 

Grammatical—Is Arabella the plural of Isa- 
bella? 

A young woman’s conundrum—Who is our 
favorite Roman hero? Marius. 

What is that which ties two persons but 
only touches one? A wedding-ring. 

The Queen of Denmark spends annually 
only one hundred dollars for new dresses. 

Henry Ward Beecher says it will never do 


| to preach cream and practise skim-milk.” 





Che Museum. 


7 large tract of land which forms the delta 
of the Orinoco, in South America, pos- 
sesses some very remarkable characteristics. It 
is always wet, but during several months in the 
year it is completely inundated, the river rising 
to an astonishing height, and covering with 
water a tract nearly half as large as England. 
This seems to be as unpropitious a spot as could 
be adopted for human habitations, and yet the 
Waraus (or Guarinos, as Humboldt spells the 
word) have established themselves there, and 
prefer it to any other locality, probably because 
their strange mode of life enables them to pass 
an existence of freedom. 

Varying much in the height to which it rises, 
in some places exceeding fifty feet, the Orinoco 
has the quality of rising year after year to the 
same height in the same place, so that when a 
mark is made to designate the height to which 
the water rose in one year, the same mark will 
answer year after year with scarcely the slight- 
est deviation. It is evident that in such a spot, 
where the soil is in the dry season nothing but 
mud, and in the wet season is forty or fifty feet 
under water, only a very peculiar vegetation 
can live. This is the Ita (pronounced Eetaéh) 
palm, belonging to the genus Mauritia, a plant 
which, like the mangrove of Africa, requires 
plenty of heat and moisture to enable it to de- 
velop itself fully. The native name for this 
tree is Murichi. When full grown, it resembles 
a tall, cylindrical pillar, with a fan of ten or 
twelve vast leaves spreading from its extreme 
top. Each leaf is some ten feet in width, and 
is supported upon a huge stem about twelve 
feet in length, looking more like a branch than 
a leaf-stem. Indeed, a complete leaf is a heavy 
load fora man. At regular intervals the whole 
fan of leaves falls off, and is replaced by an- 
other, the tree adding to its height at every 
change of leaf, until the stem is nearly a hun- 
dred feet high, and fifteen in circumference. 
Myriads upon myriads of these marvellous trees 
rise amid the waters of the Orinoco delta, some- 
times clustered into solid masses of vegetation, 
sometimes scattered, and sometimes drawn up 
in devious avenues, according to the windings 
of the muddy channels that even in the dry 
seasons traverse the country. Whether grouped 
or scattered, the it& flourishes in this delta to 
such an extent that only the experienced canoe- 
men of the place can navigate their barks among 
the tall stems, the narrow and winding channels 
which form the natural paths being completely 
obliterated by the waste of water. Any stranger 
who tried to thread this aquatic forest without 
the aid of a native guide would soon lose him- 
self among the armies of ité-palm, and perish 
miserably of hunger. Yet this very tree sup- 
plies to the Waraus of the Orinoco not only all 
the necessaries, but the luxuries of life, and 
were the whole tribe to be cut off from the 
main-land, they could support themselves with- 
out the least difficulty, the ita-palm supplying 
house, food, drink, clothing, and furniture. 

The Warau requires for a house nothing but 
a floor and a roof, which he proceeds to con- 
struct in the following manner: Selecting four 
ita-trees that grow near each other in the form 
of a square, and cutting away any of the inter- 
vening trees, he makes use of these four as the 
corner-posts of his house. He knows by marks 
left on the trunks the precise height to which 
the water will rise, and some three feet or so 
above this mark he builds his floor, cutting 
deep notches in the trunk. In these notches 
are laid beams made from the stems of the felled 
ita-palms, and lashed tightly in their places 
by ropes made of ité-fibre. On these beams 
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are laid a number of cross-pieces, some times 
made from the split trunks, but usually being 
nothing more than the gigantic leaf-stems which 
have been already mentioned, and which are 
when dry very light, very tough, and very elas- 
tic. These cross-pieces are tied firmly togeth- 
er, and constitute the essential part of the floor. 
On them is placed a layer of palm-leaves, and 
upon the leaves is a thick coating of mud, which 
soon dries under the tropical sun, and forms 
a smooth, hard, and firm flooring, which will 
bear a fire without risk of damage to the wood- 
en structure below. Ten or twelve feet above 
the floor the Warau constructs a roof of palm- 
leaves, the corners of which are supported by 
the same trees which uphold the house, and then 
the chief la- 
bors of the na- 
tive architect 
are over. 

So much 
for the house 
furnished 
by the ita- 
palm. Food 
is supplied by 
it in various 
forms. First, 
there is the 
fruit, which, 
when ripe, 
is as large 
as an ordinary 
apple, many 
hundreds 
of which 
are devel- 
oped on the 
single branch 
produced 
by this tree. 
Next, there 
are the trunk 
of the tree 
and its con- 
tents. Ifit be 
split longitu- 
dinally at the 
time when the 
flower-branch 
is just about 
to burst from 
the envelop- 
ing spathe, 





a large quantity of soft, pith-like substance is 
found within it. This is treated like the cas- 
sava, and furnishes a sort of bread called yuru- 
ma. 

Drink is also obtained from the ita-palm. 
From the trunk is drawn a sap, which, like that 
of the maguey or great American aloe, can be 
fermented, and then it becomes intoxicating in 
quality. Another kind of drink is procured 
from the fruit of the ita, which is bruised, 
thrown into water, and allowed to ferment for 
awhile. When termentation has proceeded to 
a sufficient extent, the liquor is strained through 
a sieve made of ita-fibre, and is thus ready for 
consumption. 

The small amount of clothing required by 


Lake-dwellings on the Orinoco. 








the Warau is also obtained from the ita, the 
membrane of the young leaf being stripped off 
and woven into a simple fabric. From the same 
tree the Warau obtains all his furniture. Bows, 
arrows, and spears, are made from its leaf-stems, 
the canoe in which he goes fishing is made from 
a hollow ita-trunk, and the lines and nets are 
both furnished from the same tree, as is also 
the string of which his hammock is made. That 
the one single tree should be able to supply all 
the wants of an entire population is the more 
extraordinary, because in former days the Wa- 
rau had no iron tools, and it is not easy to find 
a tree that will at the same time furnish all the 
necessaries of his life, and be of such a charac- 
ter that it can be worked by the rude stone 
im ple ments 
which the 
Warau had 
to use before 
he obtained 
iron from 
the white 
men. It may 
readily be 
imagined that 
the Waraus 
who inhabit 
this strange 
region are 
lower in the 
scale of civil- 
ization than 
those who 
live on dry 
land, and, to 
use the words 
of Hum- 
boldt, ** in the 
lowest grades 
of man’s 
d e velopment 
we find the 
existence of 
an entire race 
dependent 
upon almost 
a single tree, 
like certain 
insects which 
are confined 
to particu 
lar portionsof 
a flower.” 
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mercial prosperity and in the practice of economics can be found than in the enor 
mous development of life assurance as a principle, and the rapid growth of the com- 
panies which first put it in operation. e assets of the largest English companies 
are small in comparison with several of our own which were scarcely in existence a 
quarter of a century ago. The oldest of our companies, we believe, scarcely dates 
back to s840. Yet now the leading American societies rank among the greatest in 
the wogid; the insured are counted by hundreds of th ds, and more capital is 
employed in these institutions than in any other commercial interest, except banking 
andl the working of the vast system of railways that reticulates the surface of the 
couptry. When one reflects that Life Insurance is, without doubt, the most 
benevolent in its results of any purely mercantile principle ever devised by man; 
that it means the prevention of pauperism, the lessening of the vast sum of 
the ills that spring from poverty, and the stimulation of a desire which becomes a 
powerful moral agent when reduced to practice; the contemplation of this prodigious 
wth must afford great satisfaction. Of course, much of the good to be derived 
m Life A e ieties dep upon the — < their management, and 
though there are periodical alarms both here and in Eng , and occasional betray- 
als of trust by speculative corporations, we believe that our best companies are mal- 
aged with sound ang judicious ability. About ten years ago “The Ten Year Non- 
forfeitable Policy” was introduced by the New York Life Insurance Company, | 
has since proved so popular that it has been adopted by all the leading American 
companies. The same company was the first to abandon the clause rendering forfeit 
the policies of suicides, and is still the only one in whose policies that specification 1s 
omitted. The New York Life was organized in 1845, and has become one of the 
most popular of the New York —— Some of the ablest and most 
our business men are identified with it, and its management is in a marked degree 
judicious and conservative, and at the same time vigorous. Few other companies 
fave met with an equal measure of popular favor, and we believe in the perfect se- 
curity of the vast interests itrusted to the control of the present managers. The 
Company is a purely mutual one, and returns annually to the policy-holders the 
whole profits of the business. 
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BAM? Ct Se es. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


|“ Rates tae Herr,” Supplement 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 
THE WAY WHICH SHOWS THAT THEY MEAN IT. 


Ir this kind of thing were to go on, life 
wouldn’t be worth having. 
feeling of Ralph, the squire of Newton, as he 
returned on that Saturday from London to 
the Moonbeam ; and so far Mr. Neefit had 
been successful in carrying out his threat. 


Neeft! had sworn that he would make the | 
young man’s life a burden to him, and the | 
burden was already becoming unbearable. | 
Mr. Carey had promised to do something. He | 


would, at any rate, see the infatuated breech- 
es-maker of Conduit Street. In the mean 


time he had suggested one remedy of which | 
| trouble as that which vexed him in regard to | 
| Polly, does almost make a man’s life a bur- 
| den. 
| for throwing his troubles behind, but he 


Ralph had thought before, 

“Tf you were married to some one else, 
he’d give it up,” Mr. Carey had suggested. 

That, no doubt, was true. 

Ralph completed his sojourn at the Moon- 
beam, leaving that place at the end of the 


own place, and then settled himself up to 
London forthe season. His brother Gregory 
had at this time returned to the parsonage at 
Newton; but there was an understanding that 
he was to come up to London and be his 
brother’s guest for the first fortnight in May. 
Ralph the heir had taken larger rooms, and 
had a spare chamber. When Ralph had 
given this invitation, he had expressed his 
determination of devoting his spring in town 
to an assiduous courtship of Mary Bonner. 
At the moment in which he made that asser- 
tion down at Newton, the nuisance of the 
Neefit affair was less intolerable to him than 
it had since become. 
of his future prospects, declaring himself to 
be violently in love with Mary, though he de- 
clared at the same time that he had no idea 
of breaking his heart for any young woman. 
That last assertion was probably true. 


As for living in the great house at the 
Priory all alone, that he had declared to be 
impossible. Of course, he would be at home 
for the hunting next winter; but he doubted 
whether he should be there much before that 
time, unless a certain coming event should 
make it necessary for him to go down and 
look after things. He thought it probable 
that he should take a run abroad in July; 
perhaps go to Norway for the fishing, in June. 
He was already making arrangements with 
two other men for a move in August. He 
might be at home for partridge-shooting about 


That was the | 


| special trouble. 
first week in Apri], took a run down to his | 


. thought, did Mary Bonner. 


He had spoken cheerily | 
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the middle of September, but he shouldn’t 
“go into residence” at Newton before that. 
Thus he had spoken of it in describing his 
plans to his brother, putting great stress on 
his intention to devote the spring months to 
the lovely Mary. Gregory had seen nothing 
wrong in all this, Ralph was now a rich 
man, and was entitled to amuse himself. 


| Gregory would have wished that his brother 


would at once make himself happy among his 
own tenants and dependants, but that, no 
doubt, would come soon. Ralph did spend 
two nights at Newton after the scene with 
Neefit in the Moonbeam-yard—just that he 
might see his nags safe in their new quarters 
—and then went up to London. He was 
hardly yet strong in heart, because such a 


Ralph was gifted with much aptitude 


hardly was yet able to rid himself of this 
That horrid tradesman was 
telling his story to everybody. Sir Thomas 
Underwood knew the story; and so, he 
Mary Bonner, 
in truth, did not knowit; but she had thrown 
in Ralph’s teeth, as an accusation against 
him, that he owed himself and his affections 
to another girl; and Ralph, utterly forgetful 
of Clarissa and that now long-distant scene on 
the lawn, had believed, and still did believe, 
that Mary had referred to Polly Neefit. 


his new rooms in Spring Gardens, and was 
careful in seeing that there was a comforta- 
ble little bedroom for his brother Greg. His 
uncle had now been dead just six months, but 


he felt as though he bad been the owner of | 


the Newton estate for years. If Mr, Carey 
could only settle for him that trouble with 
Mr. Neefit, how happy his life would be to 
him! He was very much in love with Mary 
Bonner, but his trouble with Mr. Neefit was 
of almost more importance to him than his 
love for Mary Bonner. 

In the mean time the girls were living, as 
usual, at Popham Villa, and Sir Thomas was 
living, as usual, in Southampton Buildings. 
He and his colleague had been unseated, but 
it had already been decided by the House of 
Commons that no new writ should be at once 
issued, and that there should be a commission 
appointed to make extended inquiry at Per- 
cycross in reference to the contemplated dis- 
franchisement of the borough. There could 
be no possible connection between this inquiry 


On | 
the 10th of April he established himself at | 


and the expediency of Sir Thomas living at 
home ; but, after some fashion, he reconciled 
further delay to his conscience by the fact 
that the Percycross election was not even yet 
quite settled. No doubt, it would be neces- 
sary that he should again go to Percycross 
during the sitting of the commission. 

The reader will remember the interview 
between Gregory Newton and Clarissa, in 
which poor Clary had declared with so much 
emphasis her certainty that his brother’s suit 
to Mary must be fruitless. This she had said, 
with artless energy, in no degree on her own 
behalf. She was hopeless now in that direc- 
tion, and had at last taught herself to feel 
that the man was unworthy. The lesson had 
reached her, though she herself was ignorant 
not only of the manner of the teaching, but 
of the very fact that she had been taught. 
She had pleaded, more than once, that men 
did such things, and were yet held in favor 
and forgiven, let their iniquities have been 
what they might. She had hoped to move 
others by the doctrine; but gradually it had 
ceased to be operative, even on herself. She 
could not tell how it was that her passion 
faded and died away, It can hardly be said 
that it died away; but it became to herself 
grievous and a cause of soreness, instead of a 
joy and a triumph. She no longer said, even 
to herself, that he was to be excused. He 
had come there, and had made a mere play- 
thing of her—wilfully. There was no ear- 
nestness in him, no manliness, and hardly 
common honesty. A conviction that it was 
so had crept into her poor, wounded heart, 
in spite of those repeated assertions which 





she had made to Patience as to the persist- 
ency of her own affection. First dismay and 
then wrath had come upon her when the man, 
who ought to be her lover, came to the very 
house in which she was living, and there 


| offered his hand to another girl, almost in her 


very presence, Had the sin been committed 
elsewhere, and with any rival other than her 
own cousin, she might have still clung to 


| that doctrine of forgiveness, because the sin- 


ner was a man, and because it is the way of 
the world to forgive men. But the insult had 
been too close for pardon ; and now her wrath 
was slowly changing itself tocontempt. Had 
Mary accepted the man’s offer, this phase of 
feeling would not have occurred. Clarissa 
would have hated the woman, but still might 
have loved the man. But Mary had treated 





him as a creature absolutely beneath her 
| notice, had evidently despised him, and Mary's 
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scorn communicated itself to Clarissa. The 
fact that Ralph was now Newton of Newton, 
absolutely in harbor after so many dangers 
of shipwreck, assisted her in this. “I would 
have been true to him, though he hadn’t had 
a penny,” she said to herself; “I would never 
have given him up though all the world had 
been against him.” Debts, difficulties, an in- 
heritance squandered, idle habits, even profli- 
gacy, should not have torn him from her 
heart, had he possessed the one virtue of 
meaning what he said when he told her that 
he loved her. She remembered the noble tri- 
umph she had felt when she declared to Mary 
that that other Ralph, who was to have been 
Mary’s lover, was welcome to the fine prop- 
erty. Her sole ambition had been to be loved 
by this man ; but the man had been incapable 
of loving her. She herself was pretty, and 
soft, bright on occasions, and graceful. She 
knew so much of herself; and she knew, also, 
that Mary was far prettier than herself, and 
more clever. This young man, to whom she 
had devoted herself, possessed no power of 
love for an individual—no capability of so 
joining himself to another human being as to 
feel that, in spite of any superiority visible to 
the outside world, that one should be es- 
teemed by him superior to all others—be- 
cause of his love. The young man had liked 
prettiness and softness and grace and femi- 
nine nicenesses; and seeing one who was 
prettier and more graceful—all which poor 
Clary allowed, though she was not so sure 
about the softness and niceness—had changed 
his aim without an effort! Ah, how different 
was poor Gregory ! 

She thought much of Gregory, reminding 
herself that, as was her sorrow in regard to 
her own crushed hopes, so were his. [lis 
hopes, too, had been crushed, because she 
had been so obdurate to him. But she had 
never been false. She had never whispered 
a word of love to Gregory. It might be that 
his heart was as sore, but he had not been 
injured as she had been injured. She de- 
spised the owner of Newton Priory. She 
would scorn him should he come again to her 
and throw himself at her feet. But Gregory 
could not despise her. She had, indeed, pre- 
ferred the bad to the good. There had been 
lack of judgment. But there had been on 
her side no lack of truth. Yes—she had 
been wrong in her choice. Her judgment 
had been bad. And yet how glorious he had 
looked as he lay upon the lawn, hot from his 
rowing, all unbraced, brown and bold and 
joyous as a young god, as he bade her go 
and fetch him drink to slake his thirst! How 
proud, then, she had been to be ordered by 
him, as though their mutual intimacies and 
confidences and loves were sufficient, when 
they too were alone together, to justify a re- 
versal of those social rules by which the man 
is ordered to wait upon the woman! There 
is nothing in the first flush of acknowledged 
love that is sweeter to the woman than this. 
All the men around her are her servants; 
but in regard to this man she may have the 
inexpressibly greater pleasure of serving him 
herself. Clarissa had now thought much of 





these things, and had endeavored to define 
to herself what had been those gifts belong- 
ing to Ralph which had won from her her 
heart. He was not, in truth, handsomer than 
his brother Gregory, was certainly less clever, 
was selfish in small things from habit, where- 
as Gregory had no thought for his own com- 
fort. It had all come from this—that a black 
coat and a grave manner of life and serious 
pursuits had been less alluring to her idle- 
ness and pleasure. It had suited her that 
her young god should be joyous, unbraced, 
brown, bold, and thirsty. She did not know 
Pope's famous line, but it all lay in that. 
She was innocent, pure, unknowing in the 
ways of vice, simple in her tastes, conscien- 
tious in her duties, and yet she was a rake at 
heart—till at last sorrow and disappointment 
taught her that it is not enough that a man 
should lie loose upon the grass with graceful 
negligence and call for soda-water with a 
pleasant voice. Gregory wore black clothes, 
was sombre, and was a parson—but, oh, what 
a thing it is that a man should be true at 
heart! 

She said nothing of her changing feelings 
to Mary, or even to Patience. The household 
at this time was not very gay or joyous. Sir 
Thomas, after infinite vexation, had lost the 
seat of which they had all been proud. Mary 
Bonner’s condition was not felt to be deplora- 
ble, as was that of poor Clary, and she cer- 
tainly did not carry herself as a lovelorn 
maiden. Of Mary Bonner it may be said that 
no disappointment of that kind would affect 
her outward manner; nor would she in any 
strait of love be willing to make a confidence 
or to discuss her feelings. Whatever care 
of that kind might be present to her would 
be lightened, if not made altogether as noth- 
ing, by her conviction that such loads should 
be carried in silence, and without any visible 
sign to the world that the muscles are over- 
taxed. But it was known that the banished 
Ralph had, in the moment of his expected 
prosperity, declared his purpose of giving all 
that he had to give to this beauty, and it was 
believed that she would have accepted the 
gift. It had, therefore, come to pass that the 
name of neither Ralph could be mentioned at 
the cottage, and that life among these maid- 
ens was sober, sedate, and melancholy. At 
last there came a note from Sir Thomas to 
Patience. “I shall be home to dinner to- 
morrow. I found the enclosed from R. N. 
this morning. I suppose he must come. 
Affectionately, T. U.” The enclosed note 
was as follows: “ Dear Sir Thomas, I called 
this morning, but old Stemm was as hard as 
granite. If you do not object I will run 
down to the villa to-morrow. If you are at 
home I will stay and dine. Yours ever, 
Ralph Newton.” 

The mind of Sir Thomas when he received 
this had been affected exactly as his words 
described. He had supposed that Ralph 
must come. He had learned to hold his late 
ward in low esteem. The man was now be- 
yond all likelihood of want, and sailing with 
propitious winds; but Sir Thomas, bad he 
been able to consult his own inclinations, 





would have had no more to do with him. 
And yet the young squire had not dune any 
thing which, as Sir Thomas thought, would 
justify him in closing his doors against one 
to whom he had been bound in a manner 
peculiarly intimate. However, if his niece 
should choose at last to accept Ralph, the 
match would be very brilliant; and the 
uncle thought that it was not his duty to 
interfere between her and so great an advan- 
tage. Sir Thomas, in truth, did not as yet 
understand Mary Bonner—knew very little 
of her character; but he did know that it 
was incumbent on him to give her some op- 
portunity of taking her beauty to market. 
He wrote a line to Ralph, saying that he him- 
self would dine at home on the day indicated. 

“Tmpossible!” said Clary, when she was 
first told. 

“You may be sure he’s coming,” said Pa- 
tience. 

“Then I shall go and spend the day with 
Mrs. Brownlow. I cannot stand it.” 

“My dear, he’ll know why you are away.” 

“Let him know,” said Clarissa. And 
she did as she said she would, When Sir 
Thomas came home at about four o’clock on 
the Thursday which Ralph had fixed—Thurs- 
day, the 14th of April—he found that Clar- 
issa had flown. The fly was to be sent 
for her at ten, and it was calculated that, by 
the time she returned, Ralph would certainly 
have taken his leave. Sir Thomas expressed 
neither anger nor satisfaction at this arrange- 
ment.—“ Oh; she has gone to Mrs. Brown- 
low’s, has she? Very well. I don’t suppose 
it will make much difference to Ralph.” 

“None in the least,” said Patience, se- 


verely. “Nothing of that kind will make- 


any difference to him.” But at that time 
Ralph had been above an hour in the house. 

We will now return to Ralph and his ad- 
ventures. He had come up to London with 
the express object of pressing his suit upon 
Mary Bonner; but during his first day or two 
in London had busied himself rather with 
the affairs of his other love. He had been 
with Mr. Carey, and Mr. Carey had been with 
Mr. Neefit. “He is the maddest old man 
that I ever saw,” said Mr. Carey. ‘‘ When I 
suggested to him that you were willing to 
make any reasonable arrangement—meaning 
a thousand pounds, or something of that 
kind—I couldn’t get him to understand me at 
all.” 

“T don’t think he wants money,” said 
Ralph. 

“*Let him come down and eat a bit of 
dinner at the cottage,’ said he, ‘and we'll 
make it all square.’ Then I offered him a 
thousand pounds down.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Called to a fellow he had there with a 
knife in his hand, cutting leather, to turn me 
out of the shop. And the man would have 
done it, too, if I hadn’t gone.” 

This was aot promising, but on the follow- 
ing morning Ralph received a letter which 
put him into better heart. The letter was 
from Polly herself, and was written as fol- 
lows: 
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“ ALEXANDRA CoTrace, HENDON, 
April 10, 186-. 
“My pear Sir: 

“Father has been going on with all that 
nonsense of his, and I think it most straight- 
forward to write a letter to you at once, so 
that things may be understood and finished. 
Father has no right to be angry with you, 
any way not about.me. He says somebody 
has come and offered him money. I wish 
they hadn’t, but perbaps you didn’t send 
them. There’s no good in father talking 
about you and me. Of course it was a great 
honor, and all that, but I’m not at all sure 
that anybody should try to get above them- 
selves, not in the way of marrying. And the 
heart is every thing, So I’ve told father. If 
ever I bestow mine, I think it will be to some- 
body in a way of business—just like father. 
So I thought I would just write to say that 
there couldn’t be any thing between you and 
me, were it ever so; only that I was very 
much honored by your coming down to Mar- 
gate. I write this to you, because a very par- 
ticular friend advises me, and I don’t mind 
telling you at once—it is Mr. Moggs. And I 
shall show it to father. That is, I have writ- 
ten it twice, and shall keep the other. It’s a 
pity father should go on so, but he means it 
for the best. And as to any thing in the way 
of money—oh, Mr. Newton, he’s a deal too 


proud for that. 
“ Yours truly, 


“ Maryanne NEeErFirT.” 


As to which letter the little baggage was 
not altogether true in one respect. She did 
not keep a copy of the whole letter, but left 
out of that which she showed to her father 
the very material passage in which she re- 
ferred to the advice of her particular friend, 
Mr. Moggs. Ralph, when he received this 
letter, felt really grateful to Polly, and wrote 
to her a pretty note, in which he acknowl- 
edged her kindness, and expressed his hope 
that she might always be as happy as she de- 
served to be. Then it was that he made up 
his mind to go down at once to Popham 
Villa, thinking that the Neefit nuisance was 
sufficiently abated to enable him to devote 
his time to a more pleasurable pursuit. 

He reached the villa between three and 
four, and learned from the gardener’s wife at 
the lodge that Sir Thomas had not as yet re- 
turned. He did not learn that Clarissa was 
away, and was not aware of that fact till they 
all sat down to dinner at seven o'clock. 
Much had been done and much endured be- 
fore that time came. He sauntered slowly 
up the road, and looked about the grounds, 
hoping to find the young ladies there, as he 
had so often done during his summer visits ; 
but there was no one to be seen, and he was 
obliged to knock at the door. He was shown 
into the drawing-room, and in a few minutes 
Patience came to him. There had been no 
arrangement between her and Mary as to the 
manner in which he should be received. 
Mary on a previous occasion had given him 
an answer, and really did believe that that 
would be sufficient. He was, according to 
her thinking, a light, inconstant man, who 





would hardly give himself the labor neces- 
sary for perseverance in any suit. Patience 
at once began to ask him after his brother 
and the doings at the Priory. He had been 
so intimate at the house, and so dear to them 
all, that, in spite of the disapprobation with 
which he was now regarded by them, it was 
impossible that there should not be some 
outer kindness. ‘“ Ah,” said he, “I do so 
look forward to the time when you will all 
be down there. I have been so often wel- 
come at your house, that it will be my great- 
est pleasure to make you welcome there.” 

“We go so little from home,” said Pa- 
tience, 

“But Iam sure you will come tome. I 
know you would like to see Greg’s parsonage 
and Greg’s church.” 

“T should indeed.” 

“Tt is the prettiest church, I think, in 
England, and the park is very nice. The 
whole house wants a deal of doing to, but I 
shall set about it some day. I don’t knowa 
pleasanter neighborhood anywhere.” It would 
have been so natural that Patience should 
tell him that he wanted a mistress for such a 
home; but she could not say the words. She 
could not find the proper words, and soon left 
him, muttering something as to directions for 
her father’s room. 

He had been alone for twenty minutes 
when Mary came into the room. She knew 
that Patience was not there, and had retreated 
up-stairs. But there seemed to be a coward- 
ice in such retreating, which displeased her- 
self. She, at any rate, had no cause to be 
afraid of Mr. Newton. So she collected her 
thoughts, and arranged her gait, and went 
down, and addressed him with assumed in- 
difference—as though there had never been 
any thing between them beyond simple ac- 
quaintance. “Uncle Thomas will be here 
soon, I suppose,” she said, 

“T hope he will give me half an hour first,” 
Ralph answered. There was an ease and grace 
always present in his intercourse with women, 
and a power of saying that which he desired 
to say—which perhaps arose from the slight- 
ness of his purposes, and the want of reality 
in his character. 

“We see so little of him that we hardly 
know his hours,” said Mary. “ Uncle Thom- 
as is a sad truant from home.” 

“He always was, and I declare I think 
that Patience and Clary have been the better 
for it. They have learned things of which 
they would have known nothing had he been 
with them every morning and evening. I 
don't know any girls who are so sweet as 
they are. You know they have been like 
sisters to me.” 

“So I have been told.” 

“ And when you came, it would have been 
like another sister coming; only—” 

“Only what?” said Mary, assuming pur- 
posely a savage look. 

“That something else intervened.” 

“ Of course it must be very different—and 
it should be different. You have only known 
me a few months.” 

“TI have known you enough to wish to 


) 





know you more closely than anybody else for 
the rest of my life.” 

“Mr. Newton, I thought you had under 
stood me before.” 

“So I did.” This he said with an assumed 
tone. of lachrymose complaint. “I did under- 
stand you—thoroughly. I understood that I 
was rebuked, and rejected, and disdained. But 
a man, if he is in earnest, does not give over 
on that account. Indeed, there are things 
which he can’t give over. You may tell a 
man that he shouldn't drink, or shouldn’t 
gamble; but telling will do no good. When 
he has once begun, he'll go on with it.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That love is as strong a passion, at any 
rate, as drinking or gambling. You did tell 
me, and sent me away, and rebuked me, be- 
cause of that tradesman’s daughter.” 

“What tradesman’s daughter?” asked 
Mary. “I have spoken of no tradesman's 
daughter. I gave you ample reason why you 
should not address yourself to me.” 

“‘ Of course there are ample reasons,” said 
Ralph, looking into his hat, which he had 
taken from the table. ‘“ The one—most am- 
ple of all, is that you do not care for me.” 

“T do not,” said Mary, resolutely. 

“Exactly—but that is a sort of reason 


| which a man will do his best to conquer. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not such a fool 
as to think that I can prevail inaday. I am 


not vain enough to think that I can prevail 
at all. But I can persist.” 

“Tt will not be of the slightest use; in- 
deed, it cannot be allowed. I will not allow 
it. My uncle will not allow it.” 

“When you told me that I was untrue to 
another person—; I think that was your 
phrase.” 

“ Very likely.” : 

“T supposed you had heard that stupid 
story which had got round to my uncle—about 
a Mr, Neefit’s daughter.” 

“‘T had heard no stupid story.” 

“ What, then, did you mean?” 

Mary paused a moment, thinking whether 
it might still be possible that a good turn 
might be done for ber cousin, That Clarissa 
had loved this man with her whole heart she 
had herself owned to Mary. That the man 
had professed his love for Clary, Clary had 
also let her know, And Clary’s love had en- 
dured even after the blow it had received 
from Ralph’s offer to her cousin. All this 
that cousin knew; but she did not know how 
that love had now turned to simple soreness, 
“T have heard nothing of the man’s daugh- 
ter,” said Mary. 

“Well, then?” 

“But I do know that before I came here 
at all you had striven to gain the affections 
of my cousin.” 

“ Clarissa!” 

“Yes; Clarissa. Is it not so?” Then 
she paused, and Ralph remembered the scene 
on the lawn. In very truth it had never been 
forgotten. There had always been present 
with him, when he thought of Mary Bonner, 
a sort of remembrance of the hour in which 
he had played the fool with dear Clary. He 
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had kissed her. Well; yes; and with some 
girls kisses mean so much—as Polly Neefit 
had said to her true lover. But then with 
others they mean just nothing. “If you want 
to find a wife in this house, you had better 
ask her. It is certainly useless that you 
should ask me.” 

“Do you mean quite useless?” asked 
Ralph, beginning to be somewhat abashed. 

“ Absolutely useless. Did I not tell you 
something else—something that I would not 
have hinted to you, had it not been that I 
desired to prevent the possibility of a renewal 
of any thing so vain? 
of that! 
at a moment, if other things suit.” 


“ That is meant to be severe, Miss Bonner, | 
What | 


and I have not deserved it from you. 
has brought me to you but that I admire you 
above all others ?” 

“You shouldn’t admire me above others. 
Is a man to.change as he likes because he 
sees a girl whose hair pleases him for the 
moment better than does hers to whom he 
has sworn to be true?” Ralph did not for- 
get at this moment to whisper to himself, for 
his own consolation, that he had never sworn 
to be true to Clarissa. And, indeed, he did 
feel that, though there had been a kiss, the 
scene on the lawn was being used unfairly to 


his prejudice. “I am afraid you are very 


fickle, Mr. Newton, and that your lové is not | 


worth much.” 

“T hope we may both live till you learn 
that you have wronged me.” 

““T hope so. 
thing with vou, go back to her from whom 


you have aliowed yourself to stray in your | 


folly. To me you must not address yourself 
again. If you do, it will be an insult.” Then 
ashe rose up, queenly in her beauty, and slowly 
left the room. 





But you think nothing | 
All that can be changed with you | 


| and how loving! 


| of this he laughed. 


If my opinion be worth any | 


There must be an end of that. Such was 
Ralph’s feeling as she left the room, in spite 
of those protestations of constancy and per- 
sistence which he had made to himself. “A 
fellow has to go on with it, and be refused 
half a dozen times by one of those proud ones,” 
he had said; “but when they do knuckle 
under, they go in harness better than the 
others.” It was thus that he had thought of 
Mary Bonner, but he did not so think of her 
now. Noindeed. There was an end of that. 
“There is a sort of way of doing it, which 
shows that they mean it.” Such was his in- 
ward speech; and he did believe that Miss 
Bonner meant it. “By Jove, yes; if words 
and looks ever can mean any thing.” But 
how about Clarissa? If it was so, as Mary 
Bonner had told him, would it be the proper 
kind of thing for him to go back to Clarissa ? 


| His heart, too—for he had a heart—was very 


soft. He had always been fond of Clarissa, 
and would not, for worlds, that she should be 
How pretty she was, and how soft, 
And how proudly happy 
she would be to be driven about the Newton 
grounds by him as their mistress! Then he 
remembered what Gregory had said to him, 
and how he had encouraged Gregory to per- 
severe. If any thing of that kind were to 
happen, Gregory must put up with it. It was 
clear that Clarissa couldn’t marry Gregory if 
she were in love with him. But how would 
he look Sir Thomas in the face? As he thought 
Sir Thomas, however, 
would be glad enough to give his daughter, 
not to the heir, but to the owner of Newton. 
Who could be that fellow whom Mary Bonner 
preferred to him—with all Newton to back 
Perhaps Mary Bonner did not know 


unhappy. 


his suit ? 


| the meaning of being the mistress of Newton 


Priory. 
After a while the servant came to show 





him to his chamber. Sir Thomas had come 
and had gone at once to his room. So he 
went up-stairs and dressed, expecting to see 
Clarissa when they all assembled before din- 
ner. When he went down, Sir Thomas was 
there, and Mary, and Patience—but not Cla- 
rissa. He had summoned back his courage, 
and spoke jauntily to Sir Thomas. Then he 
turned to Patience and asked after her sister. 
“ Clarissa is spending the day with Mrs. Brown- 
low,” said Patience, “and will not be home 
till quite late.” 

“ Oh, how unfortunate!” exclaimed Ralph 
Taking all his difficulties into consideration. 
we must admit that he did not do it 
badly. 

After dinner Sir Thomas sat longer over 
his wine than is at present usual, believing, 
perhaps, that the young ladies would not 
want to see much more of Ralph on the pres- 
ent occasion. The conversation was almost 
entirely devoted to the affairs of the late elec- 
tion, as to which Ralph was much interested 
and very indignant. “They cannot do you 
any 
said. 

“No; I don’t think they can hurt me.” 

“And you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have been the means of 
exposing corruption, and of helping to turn 
such a man as Griffenbottom out of the House. 
Upon my word, I think it has been worth 
while.” 

“Tam not sure that I would do it again 
at the same cost, and with the same object,” 
said Sir Thomas. 

Ralph did have a cup of tea given to him 
in the drawing-room, and then left the villa 
before Clarissa’s fly had returned. 


harm, sir, by the investigation,” he 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





